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Oil insures. Nothing performs a more 
useful function in this mechanical age. In 
the tiniest watch—as in the greatest 
steamer, oil preserves the accuracy of the 
whirling mechanism. For lubrication, 
heating and power—oil insures the long 
life, the comfort and the speed that 
society demands. 


Insurance oils. Business—less standard- 
ized than machinery and subject to all 
manner of handling, requires the stabil- 
ized action and smooth bearing surface 
which only insurance can maintain. It is 
the agent of confidence and the means of 
solvency—the film of safety—for credit 
and the delicate mechanisms of business. 


. : ay \ 


Globe 3 Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 
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The Film of Safety “=— 


























Your broker will be glad to co-op- 
erate in obtaining Globe & Rutgers 
policies, which will give you the 
fullest measure of protection. You 
will do well to consider the hazards 
to which your customers are sub- 
ject and urge similar protection for 
them, that the goods on their 
shelves and the receivables on your 
books may be kept secure. 












Assets in excess of 
Surplus to Policybolders 


$100,000,000 
$44,985,678 
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J. D. Karel, 


Michigan Chair Company, 
Grand Rapids, Director, Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men, _— 


S a y S in Credit Monthly: 
ee te, 
O one can well 


afford to operate a business without insurance 
and this is particularly true of fire insurance. 
The more insurance, of all kinds, the better the 
credit standing. 


*‘As a mercantile agency 
reporter, which was my occupation for many 
years, I would never rate a concern for capital 
unless it was carrying a proper amount of fire 
insurance on merchandise, buildings and machin- 
ery. It would be a hazardous risk to open an ac- 
count with any business not properly covered by 
fire insurance.” 
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the Local Insurance Agent is so essential 
to the business life of any community, 
large or small. Agents of The Home In- 
surance Company of New York are 
capable of handling your insurance 
problems or those of your customers. 
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Christmas Collection Letters 


H. KELLEY, Kelley-How- 
C. Thompson Co., Duluth, in a 
recent letter, says, “I read with con- 
siderable interest the article on ‘Sales 
Instinet and Caution,’ by Justin H. 


Edgerton, in the July issue of the 
Crepttr Montuiy. We have always 


mas collection letters. These he 
promptly sent, and we are glad to be 
able to reprint them for the benefit 
of readers of the Crepir MONTHLY. 
The letterheads in both instances 
were lithographed in appropriate 
Christmas designs in colors. 

The 1927 letter was dated Decem- 


ber 19 and read as follows: 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


We cannot let the old year go out 
without thanking you for the business 


you have given us during the year, 
But, in order to pay expenses and show 
progress on a small margin of profit, 
a jobbing house must do a large vyol- 
‘ume of business. 
$500.00 counts. 

coming in during 1928. Incidentally, do 


Therefore, every 
Keep the business 


not forget, while our salesmen are 


attending the Annual Convention here 


in Duluth, our office force and ware. 


made it a practice to send out Christ- 
mas letters requesting collection, and 
I was interested in the Christmas col- 
lection folder described in the arti- 
cle.” 


house will continue to work and your 
mail orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

During the past six months we have 
tried to be liberal with our credit and, 
as a result, our outstanding accounts 
and bills receivable are larger than 
they should be at this time of the year, 
We are extremely anxious to reduce 
this item before the year closes and no 
doubt you, too, are just as anxious to 
reduce your liabilities. We, therefore, 
ask you now to mail us a check for 
$——. If you desire, you may mark 
this check for deposit December 3st, 
the day our books close for the year, 

We are again in the midst of a 
salesmen’s collection contest and if you 
desire our representative, who calls on 
you, to have credit for this check, place 
it in the enclosed envelope and mail 
it so as to reach us no later than Sat- 
urday, the 24th. We close the contest 
on that day in order to have prizes 
ready for distribution when the sales- 
men arrive on Tuesday, the :27th. 

Thanking you most kindly for your 
co-operation we are 

Yours very truiy, 
Ket.tey-How-THomson Co, 
CuHartes H. Kettey. 


Last year the good will collection 
letter was sent out on December 21. 

The Christmas Season is here and 
the year 1928 is drawing to a close. 
The Christmas spirit prevails and the 
generous buying that is so apparent 
should enable you in the short period 
ahead to make the most of your sales 
and collection opportunities; so that 
you may show the best possible re- 
sults for the year’s business. 

Your business with us this year, as 
in the past years, has been greatly 
appreciated and we are pleased to 
mention at this time that our business 
is on the increase, and of course our 
good customers are responsible for this 
condition. It is predicted that business 
in general for the first six months in 
1929 will be greater than the past six 
months and in making your prepara- 
tions to meet this increase in your 
business, we trust we may be favored 
to even a greater share of it than im 
the past. 

In previous years, as you perhaps 
know, we have held our Annual Con- 
vention during the Christmas Holi- 
days. This year we have decided to 
hold it during the summer months so 
that all of our salesmen might spend 
the Holidays with their families. We 
just want to mention to you, the big 
salesman’s annual collection contest 
for which we award liberal cash priz- 
es; the purpose of which is to reduce 
our receivables to the minimum. 
you will be so kind as to place your 
check for $— in the enclosed envelove 
our representative will receive credit 
for it. 

We are pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity of wishing you and yours 4 
very Merry Christmas and Happy 
Prosperous New Year, 


Dear Sir: 

May we take this opportunity to 
wish you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. 
Trade reports indicate that the first 
six months of 1928 will be better than 
the first six months of 1927. There- 
fore, we are all assured of continued 
prosperity. 


A request was immediately sent to 
Mr. Kelley for samples of the Christ- 


Tested 
Banking Service 


“Our business relations with you have been 


Pe ge eo ae 


extremely pleasant and most satisfactory.” 





“Our connection with your bank has been 
a long and pleasant one.We feel that you 


have treated our various affiliated corpora- 


Irving Trust Company Building 
now being erected at 
One Wall Street, New York 


tions liberally and have granted them 


accommodations within reasonatalltimes.” 


Tues statements by customers, one of whom opened 
an account with us in 1890, the other in 1908, were 
prompted by the competent service which Irving Trust 


Company has given them for many years. 


This Company’s Out-of-Town Office, which is a 
complete banking unit devoted solely to handling the 
business of out-of-town correspondents and their cus- 
tomers, offers tested service developed through many 


years of wide experience. 


This Company’s resources of over $650,000,000 


are sufficient to meet every seasonal demand. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Speedy Justice in 
Connecticut 


NEW rule of practice is now 

effective in Connecticut, 
whereby a “summary judgment” 
may be obtained in an action for a 
liquidated demand such as for mer- 
chandise sold and delivered, on a 
promissory note, etc. 

This means that where an answer 
is interposed in such an action, the 
merits of the controversy may be in- 
quired into by the Court in advance 
of the trial on affidavits submitted by 
both sides, and if it appears to the 


If | Were Running It 


66D fire half the people in that department if I were 

I put in charge of it,” remarked the Junior Vice- 
President. “The whole bunch is demoralized; some are 
loafing and others are putting in long hours ineffi- 











om 

Court that there is no meritorious ciently. If I were running it—” eet 
be tian ee Senet aaa oe have too much sense,” interrupted the old Treas- a 
to the plaintiff without trial. urer, “to swing the axe blindly in a case like that. ssthe 
This procedure has been in effect Judging from the smooth running of your own depart- ar 
in New York and New Jersey for ment, you would probably see just what was needed consist 
several years and has been known in and take the necessary steps to reorganize. But you princip 
New England for a long time. With would ‘make haste slowly.’ Your sense of justice would All 
Court calendars congested as they are prevent your firing anybody until you were sure that three | 
‘n most metropolitan centers, a sum- you had some really incurable bad actors in the per- three | 
mary remedy is necessary to prevent siete ity 


debtors from taking advantage of the 


delay incident to the trial of the ac- “The art of taking over is a very pretty one. The Se ( 
won. kage first step is to demonstrate that you are on the level with Com 
co ae oe oc the new crowd, that the submerged conscientious worker which 
dation of the Judicial! Council ap- will get the treatment he or she deserves, and that the with t 
pointed by the Governor of Connecti- selfish, non-co-operative, lazy people will get what is more | 
cut in 1927 for the purpose of giving coming to them if they do not mend their ways. Early ame 
careful study and attention to the ad- in the game, the new chief must gather in all the ideas sistent 


ministration of justice and studying 

the rules and method of procedure in 

the Judicial system of the state. 
The Council is composed of nine 


possible from the people in the outfit, and make up his 
mind which ideas are sound. He must have a definite 
conception of the purpose of the whole thing, whether 
it is a section of a department, a whole department or an 
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3 . ~4° aa ; : , mies C 
members with the Chief Justice of entire business enterprise. The new people who are ali 
the state as Chairman. Judge Joseph es : + - 
es : J J brought in should be actually. needed and if possible, he 
G. Shapiro, a member of the Board : ng 


of Directors of the Bridgeport Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and a member 
of the Legislative Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tions of Conecticut had an important 
part in drafting and recommending 
the Summary Judgment Rule. 


That School-Girl Hand- 

writing 

A credit manager tells of a mild, 
practical joke which he sometimes in- 
dulges in at the expense of a small 
country store keeper, who apparently 
has no mail clerk or time to answer 
his mail. The manager says: 

“After I have sent him two or 
three collection letters without re- 
ceiving a reply, the next one may go 
to him in a plain envelope addressed 
in the most feminine handwriting 
available in my department. The re- 
sults so far have been gratifying.” 





should be so exceptional in their ability and experience 
that from the time they join up, their standing is un- 
questionable. 


“T have seen a man take over a business and nearly 
wreck it by acting too quickly and permitting his first 
impressions, unverified, to lead him to do things that 
were unjust and therefore inefficient. On the other 
hand, an intelligent job of taking over is one of the 
smoothest of operations. As in the case of most busi- 
ness, taking over is a problem of human relations and 
requires those qualities that carry a man so far on the 
road to success, namely, patience, common sense and 
tact.” 


R. G. 
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ERCHANDISING has been 
defined as the process of 
turning a prospect into a 
eystomer through the proper applica- 
tion of sound principles of salesman- 
ship. 

Credit as applied to merchandising 
isthe process of turning each debtor 
into a paying certainty through the 
consistent application of sound basic 
principles of credit merchandising. 

1B All merchandising is divided into 

three parts, and coincident with the 

three C’s of Credit—Character, Ca- 

pacity and Capital—the three divi- 

sons of merchandising are Competi- 

tive, Constructive and Co-operative. 






















Competitive merchandising is that 
which is concerned almost entirely 
with the question of price. Two or 
more manufacturers compete for the 
ame order, and usually the most in- 
/Msistent argument is a more attractive 
| Bprice. 

\— Competitive credit is that which 
evolves (almost entirely) about 
dit terms. Two or more compa- 
j#ies compete for the sale of their 
|Bproduct, the major selling emphasis 
being placed on easy and _ liberal 
edit terms. 

Constructive merchandising is that 
process whereby a sale is made by 
eans of arguments based on con- 
tive service, quality or conven- 
mce instead of upon price. 


o-operative Merchandising 


Co-operative merchandising is con- 
tructive merchandising utilized by 
moups or associations of merchants 
ind manufacturers instead of being 
ised only by individuals or separate 
tmerns for individual advantage. 
There is no policy or practice so 
ijurious to our credit and business 
iructure as competitive credit mer- 
handising in which the emphasis of 
R sale is placed upon liberal credit 
ems instead of upon the product 
and Service. 

On the other hand, there is no 
ice or policy that will increase 
financial and marketing soundness 
id the good will of a company so 
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An interview by Chester H. McCall with 


Alfred H. Swayne 





much as credit selling based on sound 
and constructive principles. 

One of the best examples of ap- 
plied constructive credit merchandis- 
ing to be found in the world of busi- 
ness is in the methods and policies 
of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, the sales financing or- 
ganization of General Motors Corpo- 
ration. 

As Emerson said, “One single idea 
may have greater weight than the 
labor of all the men, animals and en- 
gines for a century.” A single con- 
structive idea in credit merchandis- 
ing may have more weight in creating 
a sound basis for success than all the 
other schemes, plans and techniques 
that can be devised. 

Constructive credit merchandising, 
as applied by the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation in the interests 
of the automobile industry as repre- 





Sound Credit Selling 


The Philosophy and Principles of Constructive Credit 


Chairman of the Board, General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


sented by General Motors, should be 
and can be used by every credit ex- 
ecutive until it has grown into a great 
force of co-operative credit merchan- 
dising. 

When Alfred H. Swayne, Chair- 
man of the Board of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, was 
asked if he would describe to a rep- 
resentative of the Crepir MontHLY 
the G. M. A. C. philosophy of credit 
selling, he said: 

“We are always glad to put our 
experience and our policies at the dis- 
posal of anyone who may use them to 
advantage. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity of describing for the credit 
fraternity the procedure and policies 
that have brought success to the G. 
M. A. C.” This is the spirit of the 
organization throughout. 


Financial Experience 


Because Mr. Swayne has studied 
this problem from the vantage point 
of close identification with the 
finances of one of the leading indus- 
tries of the world, it is interesting 
to consider his background and expe- 
rience and to see what branches make 
up the tree of his business life. 

The degree of B.A. from Yale in 
1892, followed by the degree of 
LL.B. from New York Law School 
indicate his education preceding his 
admission to the bar in 1894. Five 
years later he went to Cuba as legal 
advisor for the North American 
Trust Company which had a contract 
to act as fiscal agent for the U. S. 
Government. He did an unusually 
able bank administrative job in help- 
ing to establish a banking system in 
Cuba, and upon his return to New 
York actively entered the banking 
field as secretary of the original 
Bankers Trust Company and treas- 
urer of the Atlantic Trust Company 
which later consolidated with the 
Bankers Trust Company. Mr. 
Swayne’s experience included a part- 
nership in a leading New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 

In 1919 he became vice-president 
of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, and has been Chairman 
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of the Board since 1921. He.is a 
vice-president and director of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and a di- 
rector of one of the country’s great- 
est banks, two of the leading rail- 
roads, and of several other compa- 
nies and organizations. 

These varied positions have en- 
abled him to draw upon a large res- 
ervoir of experience to apply to the 
problems of the credit merchandis- 
ing business. 

Mr. Swayne was asked, before go- 
ing directly into the matter of proper 
credit merchandising, to give a brief 
description of the organization of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 
ration. His description follows: 

“The General Motors Corporation, 
early recognizing the need of its 
manufacturing divisions and _ their 
dealers and purchasers for a special- 
ized credit service to supplement 
banking accommodations, organized 
in January, 1919, the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation as an asso- 
ciated banking institution. 

“Under the G. M. A. C. Whole- 
sale Plan, General Motors dealers, 
after credit has been established, may 
purchase new passenger cars and 
commercial vehicles direct from the 
manufacturing divisions of General 
Motors or their distributors by pay- 
ing a percentage of the price in cash; 
the balance being paid as the ma- 
chines are paid for individually and 
released, or at an agreed date after 
shipment. The Corporation retains 
control of the products financed until 
full payment is made. The whole- 
sale service charge includes interest 
to maturity and insurance protection 
for the dealer for his full laid down 
price against loss or damage arising 
through fire or theft. 


G. M. A. C. Plan 


“Under the G. M. A. C. Retail 
plan, General Motors dealers may 
sell the products of the Corporation 
to customers in good credit standing 
upon terms properly suited to the 
purchaser’s income. The buyer pays 
a portion in cash, usually a third 
or more, and gives an obligation for 
the remainder payable in equal instal- 
ments adjusted to his income. The 
price paid is the cash price plus the 
G. M. A. C. charge, covering the 
costs of investigation, money, fire and 
theft insurance and service and col- 
lection expenses and reserves. A lien 
is retained on the product until pay- 
ment is completed. 


“The Corporation has recourse to 
the dealer on all obligations of the 
purchaser which are bought by the 
G. M. A. C. Adequate reserves, 
however, are set up to protect both 
the company and the dealer against 
loss. The deferred payments are 
made by the purchaser direct to the 
Acceptance Corporation, which re- 


lieves the dealer of routine collection 
details.” 

“What would you give as the first 
essential element in a program. of 











A Collection Reminder Used by 
GMAC Dealers 


Some 


sound credit 
asked. 

“A thorough understanding of the 
organization’s credit policies and 
principles by its personnel,” Mr. 
Swayne replied. “We first make 
sure that all employees understand 
the policies and background of our 
credit system so that their duties will 
be handled in the most intelligent and 
practical manner. 

“The attitude and thought of’ the 
management should be clarified in the 
minds of all employees so that even 
the slightest contact with accounts 
will reflect the application of the 
principles involved. The lowest rank- 
ing clerk in a credit organization or 
department should be given a per- 
spective of the guiding principles of 
constructive credit policies and prac- 
tices. Even the stenographer writing 
the form letter should understand 
how it harmonizes with the general 
plan of operation.” 

“What are the most important 
principles involved in sound credit 
selling?” was the next question. 

“Credit selling is of course as old 
as industry,’ Mr. Swayne answered. 
“So, before the growth of the auto- 
mobile industry brought the finance 
companies into existence, the dealer 
based his transactions upon tradition- 
al credit philosophy. 


merchandising?” I 


CREDIT MONTHLy 


“When the purchaser selected his 
car he generally turned to the dealer 
and asked what terms he could ge, 
The dealer answered, ‘How mutch dp 
you feel you could pay down? Jy 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the purchaser would name the maxi. 
mum down payment that he coulj 
afford. The question of instalments 
was usually handled in the same way, 
the purchaser arbitrarily naming the 
size of the instalments and the period 
over which they were to extend. 

“When the dealer of ten years ago | 
completed a credit sale he usually did 
it on sound principles. He didnt 
tell the buyer that he could pay twen- 
ty-five or thirty per cent. down and 
that the instalments for the balance 
could be extended over a period of 
twelve or eighteen months. In each 
case the dealer had a reasonable | 
knowledge of the character and finan- 
cial circumstances of his customers| | 
and he used his good business sense! | 
to arrange the sale on the minimum, | 
credit terms the customer could meet. | 
He did this through the psychology 
of putting it up to the buyer first and 
matching this against what he knew 
of him. 


Sound Credit Principles 


“Although the automobile industry 
has grown from an infant to a sttap- 
ping young giant, sound business 
principles underlying credit transac- 
tions have not changed. On the other 
hand, an increase in sales volume 
requires an even more strict adher-| 
ence to sound principles than before,| 
and credit laxities such as crept into| 
the automobile industry a few years 
ago should never have been permitted 
to develop. 

“In the automotive field—as wel 
as other industries where a large vol- 
ume of sales must be made on credit 
—the commodity must be sold with 
the same business judgment that 
characterized the transactions of the 
automobile dealer when the industry 
was young. 

“What is the chief factor to avoid 
in order to keep away from unsound 
and unethical credit-sales practices’ 
The answer is published terms. 

“A brief study of the evolutionary 
growth in automobile selling shows 
clearly how necessary it has been for 
leading organizations to adhere to the 
soundest principles they could devise. 

“As the volume of automobile sales 
increased the dealer was faced wi 
a problem of finance, whereas tM 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Bankruptcy Administration 


Some Definite Proposals for Its Improvement 


By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Of Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 





a 


administration of the Bank- 

ruptey Law in the Southern 
District of New York occupied the 
front pages of the metropolitan news- 
papers for the first four months of 
the current year. During that time 
several attorneys who had served as 
receivers and trustees in bankruptcy 
were indicted by the Federal Grand 
Jury for misappropriation of funds. 
Two of them subsequently were con- 
victed, one committed suicide on the 
eve of his surrender to the Federal 
authorities, and the others are await- 
ing trial. 

Judge Francis A. Winslow re- 
signed while under investigation; the 
official auctioneer was summarily re- 
moved, and indicted for irregularities 
in his office, after serving for twenty- 
five years in that capacity, and a 
United States judge in the adjoining 
Eastern District of New York was 
made the subject of grave charges 
of official misconduct which are now 
under investigation by a Committee 
of Congress. 

The scandal developed such mag- 
nitude that the three Bar Associa- 
tions in New York and Bronx Coun- 
ties appointed special committees to 
investigate the administration of the 
law, and retained Col. William C. 
Donovan, former Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, to rep- 
resent it in the proceedings. 

Admittedly some of the Judges of 
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the United States Court for the 
Southern District of New York have, 
in recent years, employed receiver- 
ships in bankruptcy as political pa- 
tronage, and the selection of receivers 
in many cases had little connection 
with their qualifications for the ad- 
ministration of their trust. 

It is not my purpose to review in 
detail the disclosures in New York 
or to pre-judge the individuals who 
are involved in the scandal. I allude 
to this situation merely as another 
instance of that fraud and corruption 
which has recurred with surprising 
frequency in the administration of the 
Bankruptcy Law. 

The present statute was enacted in 
1898. It is the third bankruptcy law 
which has been enacted by the Con- 
eress of the United States, its two 
predecessors having been repealed be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with their ad- 
ministration and application. 

As I have studied the administra- 
tion of the law for a number of years 
past, 1 have become convinced that, 
although there is frequently fraud in 
administration as disclosed in the re- 
cent developments in New York, the 
primary cause of dissatisfaction is to 
be found in the inefficiency of its ad- 
ministration rather than in abuse of 
trust on the part of the administering 
officers. 


A Ponderous Machine 


The Bankruptcy Law treats the 
administration of an insolvent estate 
as primarily a legal problem. Im- 
mediately upon the filing of the bank- 
ruptcy petition the assets are re- 
garded in law as a trust fund for the 
payment of creditors, and immedi- 
ately there is set in motion a ponder- 
ous machine manned by a succession 
of judicial officers and administra- 
tive agents who must be paid out of 
the assets, and who are required by 
law to conform to rules of procedure 
and standards of conduct set forth 
in the Act, the General Orders and 
the Rules of the several District 
Courts. 

It is noteworthy that although the 
Constitution of the United States 


gives Congress power to enact a wii- 
form system of bankruptcy through- 
out the country, in scarcely two dis- 
tricts in the whole United States is 
uniformity attained. For example, 
in the Southern District of New York 
receivers are appointed in all cases 
immediately upon the filing of the 
petition. The Bankruptcy Act says 
that the court shall have power to ap- 
point a receiver “when absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the 
estate.” There is thus left to the dis- 
cretion of the judge the determina- 
tion of whether or not the appoint- 
ment of a receiver is “absolutely 
necessary.” A court desirous of be- 
stowing political patronage on mem- 
bers of a favored political organiza- 
tion will have no difficulty in finding 
“absolute necessity” in any case. 
There has thus grown up the prac- 
tice in some districts of regarding the 
filing of the bankruptcy petition as 
in and of itself sufficient reason for 
the appointment of a receiver to hold 
and preserve the assets, pending the 
first meeting of creditors. 


Appointment of Receiver 


On the contrary, in other districts, 
and indeed in most of them, the court 
scrutinizes very carefully the applica- 
tion for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, and denies the application un- 
less genuine necessity for such an 
appointment be shown. 

In most districts there is no offi- 
cial auctioneer. In other districts 
no sales are permitted except by an 
official auctioneer. Similar instances 
could be enumerated almost without 
end to illustrate the point that the 
system of bankruptcy established by 
Congress is not uniformly adminis- 
tered. 

Any attorney who has had experi- 
ence in bankruptcy practice is keenly 
aware of the enormous burden of 
preparing petitions, orders, reports 
and applications, in connection with 
every phase, and almost every detail 
of the administration and the hand- 
ling on an estate. Even the simplest 
bankruptcy case requires the prepara- 
tion of a vast file of documents which 
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must be in certain prescribed forms 
in order to comply with the rules and 
regulations of the court in the district 
in which the proceedings are pending. 
Precisely the same papers in exactly 
the same form will be rejected as in- 
sufficient and improper in another 
district less than a mile distant. 


The of administration in 
every bankruptcy case includes filing 
fees to be deposited with the court, 
bonds for the receiver and trustee, 
fees for the attorneys for the peti- 
tioning creditors, attorneys for the 
bankrupt, attorneys for the receiver, 
and the attorneys for the trustee, 
conunissions to the receiver, the trus- 
tee and the referee, stenographers’ 
fees, expenses of maintaining the of- 
fice of the referee, appraisers’ fees, 
auctioneers’ fees, and frequently the 
fees of 


cost 


custodians and accountants. 
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And with all this regiment of of- 
ficialdom, and all the fees which are 
loaded upon bankrupt estates, the 
complaint is made, and made justly, 
that the compensation received by any 
individual in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the average estate is 
grossly inadequate. 

The Bankruptcy Law is intended 
to provide a means of relieving a 
debtor from the burden of obliga- 
tions which he is unable to pay, and 
to provide for the distribution of his 
assets among his creditors. The ma- 
chinery which has been set up by the 
Act is intended to accomplish these 
ends, but when the cost of operating 
the machinery is so great that the 
expense is greater than the percent- 
age paid to creditors, as is frequently 
the case in small estates, the Act has 
failed signally in accomplishing its 
purpose. 

The disproportionate relation be- 
tween administrative costs and divi- 
dends is vividly portrayed in the an- 
alysis appearing in the June, 1929, 
issue of the Cornell Law Quarterly 
in an article entitled: “What Price 

3ankruptcy: A Plea for Friendly 
Adjustment.” 


Many panaceas have been offered 
and many theories advanced as to 
what is wrong with the Bankruptcy 
Law. I am personally convinced that 
one fundamental trouble is lack of a 
uniform, simple code of administra- 
tion. The inefficiency, of which com- 
plaint is made, is directly attributable, 
in my opinion, to the division of re- 
sponsibilities, the rigidity of the rules 










Courtesy N. Y. World 
“(Make that ‘Fire Sale’ 


and requirements of the Act, the fail- 
ure to treat each individual case as a 
peculiar problem in marketing. 

The fraud and corruption which 
so frequently appears is fostered by 
division of responsibility, cumber- 
some procedure and by the very rig- 
idity and inflexibility of the law it- 
self. 

Outside of bankruptcy a debtor and 
his creditors get together and effect 
a settlement of the debtor’s affairs 
without the necessity of bonds or 
bondsmen, without the supervision 
of a judge or referee, without the 
assistance of an army of appraisers, 
auditors, auctioneers and _ stenog- 
raphers, and the results are usually 
better than those which are produced 
by the ponderous machinery which 
the law has provided to accomplish 
the same end. 

Strong opposition is sometimes 
voiced by judges and referees, and 
even by lawyers, to the whole sys- 
tem of friendly adjustments. Some 
courts seem to regard the friendly 
adjustment as a conspiracy against 


instead of ‘Bankruptcy’ ” | 
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the exercise of their prerogatives. 
Lawyers in prominent positions have 
been outspoken in their condemna- 
tion of this “extra-judicial” system 
of administering the affairs of an 
insolvent debtor. 

Yet, despite serious obstacles, the 
Adjustment Bureau system _ has 
grown until its volume of business 
in many districts rivals that of the 
Bankruptcy Court. Indeed, the com- 
plaint is heard today from  bank- 
ruptcy officials that all of the “good 
cases” are handled out of court. 
Referees in Bankruptcy complain 
that their fees have been seriously 
impaired as the result of the opera- 
tions of Adjustment Bureaus—as 
though the office of referee were 
maintained as an end in itself. 

Practically all friendly adjustments 
are, of necessity, based upon a com- 
mon law assignment for the bene- 
fit of creditors in one form or at 
other. The Bankruptcy Act pro- 
vides that such an assignment is af 
Act of Bankruptcy. The result is 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Protect Our Bank Credit 


From Speculators and Credit Inebriates 
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© a banker, credit is just his 
commodity in trade—that 
element stored in his vaults 
for the use of which he charges a 
price. The American banker is the 
largest dealer in this line of business. 
For many years, other countries led 
him in the production, sale, and use 
of this important commodity, credit ; 
but the World War and its aftermath 
of adjustment have made him the 
beneficiary of the other fellow’s loss 
in trade, and to-day he stands in the 
head place. 

As the leading dealer of the world 
in credit, the American banker has 
therefore assumed added burdens and 
responsibilities. Like all leading 
houses in their lines, he owes to his 
clientele the duty of having always 
on hand an adequate supply of his 
merchandise. If his prosperity and 
leadership are to continue, his price 
for his goods must always be as low 
as that of his competitors, because 
every purchaser of credit—like other 
buyers—hunts for the market which 
furnishes a satisfactory article at the 
lowest price. The banker’s commod- 
ity—like other commodities—must be 
an article of merit, well made, safe, 
and reliable. 
























Leading Dealers in Credit 


In the past ten or twenty years we 
have seen positive evidence of the 
efforts of competitors trying to mar- 
ket inferior credit responsibility, and, 
in most cases, such efforts have re- 
sulted in disaster. As the leading 
dealers in credit, it behooves us of the 
United States to guard well our de- 
signs 

The last few years have been sane 
years—wonderful in their progress. 
Since 1920, we have changed from a 
debtor nation, owing the world some 
four billions of dollars, to that of a 
creditor nation having world invest- 
ments approximating twenty-six bil- 
lions—eleven of government and fif- 
en of commercial. Our national 
wealth to-day is estimated as three 
hundred twenty-five billions. We 























By B. V. Moore 


Vice-President, First Minneapolis Trust Co. 


have increased our bank resources un- 
til to-day they approximate seventy- 
one billions, with over twenty-eight 
billions in savings accounts. 


We have developed more horse- 
power than was ever done before in 
the world’s history. We have built 
and use twenty-six million automo- 
biles—enough to carry our entire 
population at one time. We have in- 
creased the sales of corporate stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
from 143 million shares in 1918 to 
920 million shares in 1928. 


1928 Record Year 


The year 1928 broke all records 
for cheerful dividend announcements. 
No less than 1468 large corporations 
—as against 1139 in 1927, and 1028 
in 1926—have either paid their regu- 
lar or extra dividends or have re- 
sumed established dividends. Almost 
all important industrial indexes have 
shown gains over previous years. 

It would seem, therefore, that mo- 
mentum in production and consequent 
credit expansion have reached such 
proportions that, even should basic 
factors change, it would take months 
to slow up this industrial ship. Here 
are the interesting questions to us 
now: Are we reaching the end of this 
golden era? Is there an end in sight? 
May we confidently go ahead with 
our plans of expansion and progress? 

On the answers to these questions 
depends the future of all of our in- 
dividual business. The answers, I be- 
lieve, depend entirely on the extent to 
which all of us as business men, bank- 
ers, Credit Managers, can keep our 
heads and avoid the pitfalls and ex- 
cesses of the past. 


Is prosperity such a natural ele- 
ment of American life that we can 
live through such an era as this and 
look toward the future without fear 
or caution? Have we in the last few 
years set up some new mechanism, 
scheme, or science of industrial prog- 
ress that is indestructible? Have we 
taught ourselves new tricks? Are the 
modern tools of business and finance 
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more scientifically understood and 
controlled today? Have we finally 
evolved a system of credit expansion, 
immune from-the disturbances of the 
past? Have we reached a point 
where we can abandon the percent- 
age of gold reserves heretofore re- 
garded as necessary to financial and 
currency stability? Can we leave it 
to fluctuate, as men may determine, 
and still preserve that final and nec- 
essary ingredient of all banking and 
credit business confidence? Is our 
new base so solid that we can ignore 
past experiences? It is easy to vis- 
ualize the resulting chaos if another 
1920 and 1921 should come upon 
us with its untold loss and distress, 
for today we are far out in the tide in 
comparison with those years. 

What is the real key to the present 
industrial prosperity? I believe it to 
be the adequate supply of bank credit 
available. More than upon any single 
factor this present era of prosperity 
has pivoted upon the credit available 
at reasonable rates. The period, it is 
true, has had other basic causes, such 
as the growing international stability ; 
sufficient gold supplies up to this time 
to support an expanding credit base: 
unusually efficient management; ma- 
chine power and operations ; well paid 
labor; expanding foreign markets; 
cheaper power. 


Adequacy of Bank Credit 


But, above all I look upon the 
cheapness and adequacy of bank 
credit as the chief cause of our 
expansion during the past few years. 
As long as that condition continues 
and no major credit strain develops, 
although admittedly money is dearer 
than a few months back, with an ex- 
port of approximately four hundred 
million of our gold base, there is little 
fear that bank credit has yet reached 
its limit of expansion and, if properly 
allocated, is insufficient to serve a 
wider and deeper industrial progress. 
If we can avoid a sudden or violent 
contraction, I see no reason why we 
cannot maintain this prosperity, 

In considering the protection of 
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bank credit, we must remember that 
there is no such thing.as a permanent 
commercial bank loan or line of cred- 
it. Stocks or long-time bonds can be 
sold, but commercial bank,loans must 
be current and must be paid back. As 
sales cnd prompt collections in com- 
mercial lines are necessary to con- 
tinued existence, so short-time loans 
and their repayment are necessary to 
a sound liquid credit situation ; other- 
wise, the whole scheme is in jeopardy. 
This is well illustrated by our expe- 
rience in this part of the North in 
1921 and 1922 when bank loans, 
based mostly on real estate security, 
reflecting the deflation in farm values 
and income, found themselves frozen 
in bank pouches and, in seven long 
years, have not yet entirely thawed 
out. 


Shift of Bank Loans 


One of the interesting phenomena 
of the present era has been the tre- 
mendous shift of bank loans and in- 
vestments. In this North country, it 
has amounted to millions of dollars. 
The same situation applies to the 
country at large. A recent Feder- 
al Reserve Bulletin shows that in the 
past few years the loans and invest- 
ments of the member banks have in- 
creased almost five billions of dollars, 
and yet during the same period the 
eligible paper in these same bank 
pouches has receded one hundred mil- 
lion. Thus an allocation of available 
credit has been made which, if forced 
to liquidate suddenly without the pro- 
tection of paper eligible at the Re- 
serve banks, might cause a sudden 
dumping on the market of these in- 
vestments causing a sudden break and 
demoralization of prices. 


During the past two years, large 
corporations finding available a fav- 
orable refunding market have shifted 
their commercial loans into sales of 
stocks and long time debentures, and 
have thus removed from the bank 
pouches that old reliable commercial 
paper recognized by the Federal Re- 
serve Act and always available for re- 
discount purposes. 


Extensive corporate funds go to 
make up the heavy “loans from 
others” in the speculative market of 
to-day. Those so-called “bootleg” 
loans are beyond the control and re- 
sponsibility of the regular banking 
fraternity, beyond the bankers’ power 
of direction into business and indus- 
try. These funds, together with large 
foreign bank credits, are being used 
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in the speculative market to such an 
extent that so-called brokers’ loans 
have expanded some three and one- 
half billion dollars in the last two 
years. This speculative activity has 
also attracted to its use by high in- 
terest rates—which have reached 16 
and 20 per cent. since last November 
—funds of banks that would other- 
wise be available for industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture. 

I doubt very seriously the wisdom 
of diverting this tremendous stream 
of industrial credit into the specula- 
tive market. The world little cares 
what you or I, as individuals, do in 
betting on the ups or downs of any 
stock so long as we use our own 
funds and do not draw from the 
credit reservoir to such an extent as 
to cause a shortage and an inordi- 
nately high charge on industry. There 
is little danger of inflation so long as 
we buy with our own money and so 
long as the carrying charges for our 
speculation are well within the income 
return of the stock. But when an un- 
usual amount of. the industrial credit 
available is used, there is inflation, 
and a serious situation for commerce 
and industry. 





Foreign Trade Vital 


It is an unwise policy, in my judg- 
ment, to maintain in this country such 
rates for money that they will induce 
a flow of gold such as is now start- 
ing back to us from European coun- 
tries. In almost every week of a re- 
cent month, gold was engaged for 
shipment to this country from Eng- 
land or Germany. We produce an 
agricultural and manufacturing sur- 
plus. The sale of that surplus to for- 
eign countries is necessary to prevent 
price depressions in this country. Our 
foreign trade is vital to our future 
prosperity. And where the present 
credit shoe is most likely to pinch 
severely is in connection with the 
maintenance of the present huge vol- 
ume of our export trade. 

In 1928 we sold to foreign cus- 
tomers goods and material valued at 
over five billions of dollars and, in 
turn, purchased from them goods val- 
ued at approximately four billions of 
dollars, which gave us a favorable 
trade balance of more than one bil- 
lion. To hold this foreign trade 
these countries must be stable. They 
must possess a purchasing power that 
maintains itself on gold, if we are to 
receive in payment of our exports 
credits in which we have confidence. 





Therefore it seems foolhardiness 
so bid for credit as to attract back jy 
this country gold that is so neces: 
to their stability and then only use j 
for expanding a speculative base. Ror 
years, since the War, each of the cep. 
tral banks of foreign countries has 
been trying to increase its gold hold. 
ings so as to create both confideng 
and purchasing power in its credits 
1 believe it dangerous to weaken thei 
present reserves and certainly a folly 
to bid for money so as to cause it to 
reflow to us when it serves a better 
purpose over there. 
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to make the best use of it. result 
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Credit Supply and Demand ee 
ent < 
Have we so easily forgotten 1918 | ™ h 
to 1921 that we can ignore its results | * foc 
and invite its repetition? Is mere § 
expansion to be the only slogan of the } > “ 
future? Are we to ignore credit re | °* 
sponsibility and sell only on blue sky? “~~ 
Monetary conditions have already re- } . 
stricted bond flotations both domestic | ™® 
and foreign. We are seeing the first | “*° 
evidences of the curtailment in the pan 
launching of new projects. Building - 
is feeling the high rates and is slow- ph 
ing down some 15 per cent. over the oe 
same period last year. When individ- | ; 
uals or corporations can receive as i 
high a return from mere lending, ef 


there is little encouragement to invest 
capital in industry with all its pitfalls 
and uncertainties. It is a common 
rule of economy that whenever cur- 
rent business pays over 6 per cent. for 
its current needs, the increase in over- 
head makes such a charge long con- 
tinued prohibitive in a highly com 


petitive market like ours. Abnormal . 
rates caused by too large an alloca- pr 
tion of credit to non-productive pur | jp, 
poses can only slow up the industrial in 
machine. The credit that banks will | 4, 
grant to industry and commerce if } 4; 

the future, and the rate prevailing 
therefor, will depend entirely upom |g. 
the supply and demand for that credit. | | 
We have running about too many | it 
credit inebriates who are so soused | vi 
with credit that they have lost all | é 
sense of credit caution. Under the | t 
immediate supervision of a skilled | « 
physician, the most deadly kinds of | te 
dopes and narcotics can be given to | § 
people and not kill them, but, take | ( 
away that skilled guidance, put the } “ 
patient on his own, and when the pain | 1 
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We Help the Retailer Collect 


And Find Our Own Collections Vastly Improved 


CREDIT manager who has 

a sales promotional idea 

often receives little or no 
encouragement from the management 
of his company and has to “row a 
lone oar’’ until he can show tangible 
results. I imagine any credit man- 
ager who has tried to put over some 
new scheme and has not been persist- 
ent about it, has grown discouraged 
in his well doing. Once he gains 
a foothold for his plan, however, and 
the management sees that his work 
js sales promotion, he gets the big- 
gest kick out of his job that can be 
imagined. 

My early experience was all sell- 
ing, and seven or eight years ago I 
was sales manager of a jobbing com- 
pany. I have never got over my 
sales point of view. I admit frank- 
ly that I get no nourishment out of 
that part of my credit manager’s job 
which necessitates turning down a 
credit applicant or “hounding” a man 
formoney. These things I know are 
necessary, but the satisfactory part 
of my job is the help I can give the 
automotive supplies or radio dealer 
through what we call our Business 
Aid Department. I watch the dealer 
grow, see him develop into a good 
business man, and observe that the 
aid given him returns to us in the 
form of more business from him, 
with both of us making increased 
profits. And then I say that if the 
Business Aid idea, which is spread- 
ing through Credit Departments, is a 
hoax, I would prefer to go back into 
direct selling work. 

It has taken me a long time to in- 
stall our Business Aid Department— 
| have been practicing the theory of 
it about five years—but I am con- 
vinced that it has been well worth the 
effort. In a recent Monthly Letter 
to members of the N. A. C. M., Ex- 
ecutive Manager Miller quoted a let- 
ter written by Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, to the N. A. 
C. M. Business Service Committee: 
“Any practical efforts which are 
made to conserve capital by the re- 
duction of the high mortality rate 


By C. H. Brace 


General Distributing Corporation, Saginaw 


A method any Dealer can use— 
based on facts compiled from the 
experience of thousands of Retailers 


Front page of a folder advertising the 
Collection Service sold by the Credit De- 
partment of the General Distributing Cor- 
poration as part of their Business Service. 


among retail stores should mean a 
real benefit to the business interests 
of the country and finally to the con- 
sumer.” I am sold on the need of 
having these practical efforts toward 
reducing dealer mortalities made 
through the wholesaler and more es- 
pecially through the credit manager. 

That is why I am eager to see more 
jobbers and others operating a Busi- 
ness Service (or Aid) Department. 
Business Service is not competitive. 
The more jobbers who operate such 
departments, the sooner the retailer 
will become a full-fledged business 
man, and the wider the outlet will 
be for merchandise through the man- 


ufacturer-jobber-dealer 
distribution. 

In our catalogue, we carry an an- 
nouncement of our Business Aid De- 
partment and state that its purpose is 
to lend assistance to our dealers in 
any form necessary for the develop- 
ment of their business. We furnish 
them with collection or accounting 
systems at small cost; we help them 
make bank connections; we suggest 
advertising and merchandising ‘meth- 
ods; in short, the problems of our 
customers are our problems, and we 
do not feel that our responsibility 
ceases with the filling of an order. 

The personal contact for render- 
ing this service is made by the sales- 
men and the Credit Manager. / 
spend about one-half of the time on 
the road talking with the dealers. But 
no credit manager can arrange his 
work so that he may come into con- 
tact with all of the customers who 
need help. The service must be car- 
ried out, if accomplished in a larger 
way, through the sales organization. 
It takes time and patience to educate 
salesmen on the value of the Business 
Aid idea. All our men are sold on it 
now, and their abilities in this direc 
tion are limited only by their capaci- 
ties to become business men them- 
selves. The salesmen are equipped 
with manuals showing the collection 
plan which we recommend to dealers, 
and they sell the letter series from 
these manuals. They may help trim 
windows; they often get folders and 
stuffers for the dealers and suggest 
new merchandising methods. They 
are as much sold on the dealer help 
policy in their sales work as I am in 
my work. 

Some pecle seem to think that the 
results of Business Aid Service are 
very intangible, but we have. not 
found them so, particularly with re- 
gard to the collection system, made 
up of 300 letters divided into six se- 
ries, which we sell to dealers for 
$14.85. We have many dealers using 
this plan of collecting from their own 
customers, and it is bringing in the 
money better than anything else we 
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have used. Our collections have 
reached the point where we now have 
less than 45 days’ business on our 
books at 30-day terms. We have three 
salesmen who average every month 
from 80 to 85 per cent. collections of 
the accounts receivable in their terri- 
tory. If we did no better than 75 
per cent. collections, that would be 
nine turnovers a year of our accounts 
receivable, which is considerably bet- 
ter than the turnover rate of our 
merchandise. 

The collection plan which we are 
now using is not one of our own de- 
sign, as | found one a short time ago 
prepared by a middle western com- 
pany that is a more detailed service 
than the one I got up some time be- 
fore. I took out four of these serv- 
ices here in Saginaw one morn- 
ing, and sold them all in two hours. 
it was necessary only to show the 
dealer what they were, and they sold 
themselves. Since then, three of 
these dealers have paid us in full for 
old accounts, and they tell me that the 
letters really succeed in getting the 
money in without hurting their cus- 
tomers’ feelings. 


Approaching the Delinquent 


Usually, the first step in selling 
this “automatic” collection service, is 
to send to a dealer who is behind in 
his accounts the following letter with 
a Business Reply Card, requiring no 
stamp, enclosed. 


Dear Sir: 


We believe we are in a position to 
help you materially reduce, perhaps 
wipe out entirely, the amount of your 
account with us. 


Our faith in your ability as a busi- 
mess man persuaded us to extend 
credit to you. We believe the present 
conditions of your account with us is 
largely due to the fact that you have 
had difficulty in making your own col- 
lections. We assume this must be 
true because we cannot believe that 
you would willingly jeopardize your 
credit rating if you had the money to 
pay. 

If this is true we want to help you. 
We have a method that will collect 
your slow accounts for you. You pay 
no commissions. You do not have to 
go through any slow or costly legal 
procedure. All of the money collected 
under this method is paid directly to 
you. 


We are offering this service to you 
because we are really interested in 
your success. This service will not 
only enable you to clean up your ac- 
count with us but it will also put some 
good hard cash into the profit column 
of your business. 

We feel confident that you will wel- 
come the help we are offering through 
this system because it will get the 
money for you. 


Just sign the enclosed card and mail 


(no stamp necessary) and we will be 
glad to explain the system to you. 
Yours very truly, 


GENERAL DistriputTinGc Corp. 

C. H. Brace, 

Credit Manager. 

P.S.—We guarantee this collection 


plan to produce results. 


In 50 per cent. of the instances, 
the dealer will pay something on ac- 
count and sign the card which reads: 


Gentlemen : 


I would like to know all about your 
service that will help me collect my 
accounts without having to pay any 
commissions or going through costly 
legal procedure. 


The following reply is then sent: 


We were glad to get your request 
for. additional information about the 
Service we mentioned for collecting 
your slow accounts. 

Purely as a matter of business we 
can afford to do more for a customer 
who is careful of his own collections 
than we can for one who is not careful 
about this very important end of his 
business. In a recent survey made by 
the U. S. Government the startling 
fact was revealed that the one greatest 
cause for retail failures was not in- 
experience, or poor buying, or poor 
salesmanship, or chain store or mail 
order competition but was a weak 
credit system coupled with inefficient 
collection methods. 

The Service has been developed to 
offer you the same efficient type of col- 
lection method that is used by the 
large corporations with their well or- 
ganized credit departments. It is 
through the development of this ser- 
vice that a sure, safe and inexpensive 
method of handling collections has 
been opened to retailers. We say sure 
because it has demonstrated that it 
gets the money; safe because it does 
the job without losing good will and 
without recourse to legal entangle- 
ments; and inexpensive because all 
you pay for a_ subscription to the 
Service is $14.85—you do not pay a 
single penny in commissions on the 
money collected. 

In spite of the fact that the Service 
is very simple we do not believe its 
essential points can be properly pre- 
sented by letter. So we are having 
our regular salesman call on you to 
show you exactly how it operates. 

We shall look forward to entering 
your name as one of our subscribers 
to this unusual Service. 


When the salesman calls, he ex- 
plains the system thoroughly, using 
the Manual mentioned before, and 
then writes up the order for the let- 
ter series in the regular way. We 
make about $5.00 on the Service, be- 
sides supplying the dealer with some- 
thing he needs very much. 


The following letter sent after the 
salesman’s call is designed to encour- 
age the dealer-in his use of the col- 
lection system and to emphasize still 
further our Business Aid Service. 

We thank you for the order given 


to our salesman for one collection 
Service. 


You have taken a very important 
step and we are sure a profitable one 
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in deciding to systematically folloy 
your collections. 

Retailers of yesterday were rebie. 
tant to ask for their money that was 
justly due them. They felt they woul 
lose too many good accounts. Times 
have changed, however, and retailers 
now are doing ten times as much credit 
business as they were called upon tp 
do ten years ago and the successful re. 
tailers of today are following colle. 
tions very aggressively. They knoy 
this must he done in order to keep their 
funds liquid. They may not like ty 
ask for the money, but this is 
a personal attitude. Keen competition 
for the consumer’s dollar forces them 
to go after his money instead of le. 
ting it come to them. 

The same customer that is on your 
books has accounts with other re 
tailers, with banks and department 
stores, and you are competing against 
them in an effort to secure the cop. 
sumer’s dollar. The retailer who js 
not following collections, very often 
loses the money involved as well as 
the business, because very few people 
will go to a retailer and ask for arti. 
cles to be charged when they owe an 
account that is past due. They would 
much rather ask for credit accommo- 
dations at the store where their ac 
count is paid: that is only human na 
ture. 

Statistics show that a big percent- 
age of the retailers who fail in busk 
ness do so because they have had too 
much on their books. We therefore 
urge all retailers to systematically 
follow up their accounts. This Collec. 
tion Service we are sending you ata 
price of $14.85 for three-hundred let- 
ters, you will find the most profitable 
piece of equipment you have added to 
your store in a long time and if rightly 
used will pay you the biggest dividend. 
You would be unfair to vourself if von 
didn’t give it a fair trial. If you find 
it successful, won't you tell us about 
it: ° 

We maintain -a “Business Aid De 
partment” in order to keep a closer 
and a more friendly contact with our 
dealer friends. If we can be of as 
sistance in any way in helping to solve 
some of your problems pertaining to 
your accounting, bookkeeping, etc., we 
invite you to see our salesman or 
write us. 

With best wishes, we are 


The strong point of this Service is 
that the dealer is not left to haphazard 
sending out of the collection letters. 
The Service company sends hima 
post-card and follow-up letter as rt 
minders of the mailing dates of the 
various pieces, so that the system is, 
in effect, automatic. The company 
is in touch with him until the entire 
Service has been used up. 

The Service amounts to the deal 
er’s sending an experienced collector 
to fifty of his delinquent customers 
every week for six consecutive 


weeks, and it costs far less than that 
would cost. 


Another useful phase of oi 
Business Service is the sale of am at 
counting system to those who need 
an improvement in their bookkeeping 
(Continued on page 22) 
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© Underwood. 
A wrecked truck, Broadway, New York, tells the story of a collision—and damages to be paid for by some one. 


Your Debtor May Face Ruin 


If, Without Insurance, His Car is in an Accident 


By H. P. Stellwagen 


Assistant Vice-President 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America and Alliance Casualty Co. 


UTOMOBILE public liabil- 
A ity and property damage in- 

surance is the most impor- 
tant line of business transacted today 
by the casualty insurance companies, 
and, as debtor merchants are so gen- 
erally car owners, its characteristics 
deserve the attention of the credit 
fraternity. Its premium volume in 
1928 had already totalled $300,000,- 
000. And yet, out of approximately 
twenty-five million automobiles now 
registered in the United States, only 
five million, or 20 per cent. of the 
total, carry public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. 

Credit managers have doubtless 
noted that, especially during 1929, 
there has been a rapidly increasing 
realization of possibilities of such in- 
surance. On the one hand new meth- 
ods of rating and underwriting have 
been introduced in order to meet the 
popular demand and broaden the in- 
surance appeal. On the other hand 
the desirability, indeed the necessity, 
of automobile insurance has been 
brought to the attention of the motor- 
ists of many important States through 
the enactment of so-called ““Automo- 


bile Safety and Responsibility Laws.” 

During the past spring and winter 
most of the State legislatures were in 
session, and in nearly every one the 
subject of automobile insurance was 
discussed. Fortunately for all con- 
cerned this discussion has veered 
away from the idea of compulsory 
automobile insurance, and has cen- 
tered around the ideas of safety and 
responsibility. The legislation adopted 
by New York State and effective 
September 1, 1929, is typical not 
only of the present legislative thought 
on the question of responsibility for 
automobile accidents, but is likewise 
typical of legislation adopted by 
many other States. 

The New York Law has the fol- 
lowing two important insurance fea- 
tures : 3 

1—The Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles is required to suspend the mo- 
tor vehicle operator’s license and all 
of the motor vehicle registration cer- 
tificates of any person who shall have 
been convicted of or pleaded guilty to 
reckless driving or speeding where an 
injury to the person or property re- 
sults, driving when in an intoxicated 
condition, going away without stopping 

after an accident, or driving without a 

license. 


The license and registration certifi- 
cates shall remain suspended until the 
motorist files a bond, or collateral, or 
a policy of automobile insurance in 
certain specified amounts to secure any 
judgments for personal injury or 
property damage which may there- 
after be rendered in comnection with 
accidents arising out of the negligent 
operation of motor vehicles. 

2—The Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles is required to suspend the 
operator’s license and all of the regis- 
tration certificates of any person in 
the event of his failure to satisfy every 
final judgment for damages .on account 
of personal injury or damage to prop- 
erty in excess of $100 rendered against 
him in connection with the operation 
of a motor vehicle, within fifteen days 
ae such judgment shall have become 

nal. 


The license and registration certifi- 
cates shall remain suspended until such 
judgment is satisfied to the extent of 
$5000 for injury to one person subject 
to a maximum of $10,000 for injury 
to two or more persons as a result of 
any one accident, and $1000 for dam- 
age to property, and further until proof 
is given of ability to respond in dam- 
ages for future accidents. 


The second provision of this law is 
the more important. It offers the 
motorist the choice either of driving 
so carefully that he will’ avoid acci- 
dents resulting in damages which he 
cannot pay, or of protecting himself 
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in advance against the unforeseen 
damage suit which may deprive him 
of his right to operate a motor ve- 
hicle in the State. 


Legislation similar in principle has 
also been adopted by California, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Maine and Ver- 
mont. The Maine and Wisconsin 
statutes, however, provide for the 
complete satisfaction of outstanding 
final judgments as the prerequisite 
for continued automobile operation. 

These laws have a special signifi- 
cance for the Credit Manager. Any 
concern depending for its welfare on 
motor truck transportation, for ex- 
unple, might suddenly find itself un- 
able to continue in business because 
of its inability to satisfy an automo- 
bile accident judgment within the 
comparatively brief period specified 
in the law. In other words, it be- 
comes increasingly important that au- 
tomobile owners carry public liability 
and property damage insurance in 
ample amounts in order that they 
may be able to pay damages prompt- 
ly as the law requires and thereby 
retain the right to operate. It is 
quite true that some concerns have 
sufficient assets to meet judgments 
of this character, but it is likewise 
necessary that these assets be suf- 
ficiently liquid to satisfy an outstand- 
ing judgment within fifteen days, for 
example, as the New York law re- 
quires. 


Merit Rating Plan 


In March of this year a plan was 
announced for the merit rating of in- 
dividual private passenger automo- 
biles. Under this plan a discount of 
10 per cent. from the standard public 
liability and property damage rates is 
allowed to a motorist who, over a pe- 
riod of two years, has not had a per 
sonal injury or property damage ac- 
cident resulting in the payment of 


loss, who has not been. con- 
victed of a major violation of 
the traffic laws and who will 


undertake to keep his automobile 
in good condition through the semi- 
annual inspection of his brakes and 
steering gear. 

This new plan of rating is predicat- 
ed on the theory that there is a class 
of individual car operators which 
has proved itself to be better than 
the average from the insurance point 
of view. Rightly or wrongly the 
careful motorist has had the idea that 
he was being made to pay for the 
carelessness of others, and it is prob- 
ably true that this idea proved a seri- 


Henry Ford Takes Chances 


Signs Less-than-one-dollar Check 


af 


Sl a 


Go She Fearborn State Rank 
T6-010 = Bearhorn Mich. 


“ O person shall make, issue, 
circulate, or pay any note, 

check, memorandum, token, or other 
obligation for a less sum than one 
dollar intended to circulate as money 
or to be received or used in lieu of 
lawful money of the United States,” 
according to U. S. Code annotated, 
Title 18, Section 293. The penalty 
is a fine of not more than $500 or 
a prison term of six months, or both. 
Perhaps Henry Ford did not know 
of the above Federal statute, be- 
cause if he had known, he might have 


ous resistance to the increased sale 
of automobile liability insurance pol- 
icies. The new merit rating plan 
provides an effective argument in op- 
position to that point of view. 

The merit rating plan has been 
applauded by motor vehicle authori- 
ties and safety experts as a means 
for reducing automobile accidents be- 
cause of the fact that it offers a finan- 
cial reward for careful driving. In 
the few months that the plan has 
been in effect it has proved itself a 
good producer of more and better 
business, and, what is perhaps more 
important to the companies, a pro- 
ducer of good will and public satis- 
faction. 

This new plan represents the cul- 
mination of a constant endeavor to 
adjust rates more closely to the haz- 
ards that are to be insured. The past 
ten years have seen more and more 
refinements in the rating of automo- 
biles according to their type of con- 
struction, their use, and the territory 
in which they are operated. A few 
years ago a system of experience rat- 
ing was introduced for fleets of ten 
or more automobiles under one own- 
ership. Under this system, a fleet of 
automobiles which has been carefully 
operated and which has produced an 
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hesitated to sign the check, repr 
duced herewith, for two cents draw 
to the order of J. F. Quinlan, S& 
retary of the Lights Golden Jubile 
Committee, who lent Mr. Ford ty 
copper cents to buy the first Edigor 
Jubilee stamp sold in Atlantic Gi. 
Mr. Quinlan now takes his place 
the exceedingly short list of persog 
who have, of recent years, lent money 
to Henry Ford. He says he intends 
to keep the Ford checkbook forever 
out of balance by not cashing th 
check. 
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individual experience better than the 
average is rewarded by a_discoumt 
from the average rate. Converselya 
fleet which has been carelessly oper 
ated and which has produced an it 
dividual experience worse than th 
average is penalized by the impose 
tion of a charge or debit on the a 
erage rate. 

The merit rating plan now extents 
these principles to the single car risk, 
and the careful operator is given’ 
discount from the rate applicable t 























the average driver in his class. Utf fp 
doubtedly the next step will involt®] oreg 
a system of penalties for the careléS§ che 
and inefficient driver. In this COPF oy 
nection it is interesting to observ rep 
that a recently enacted Connectictt} det, 
statute requires insurance companiG | yea, 
to apply rate penalties varying from] fina 
10 to 50 per cent. of the standard] , ;, 
rate when insuring motorists will] 4 ¢, 
bad operating records. to | 

Before January, 1929, automobil} rep 
insurance premiums were all payable ; 
in advance except in the case of very} ¢,, 
large risks. Since then a few COM T tio) 
panies instituted a plan for collectimf} ... 
all automobile premiums on the i] j,¢ 
stalment basis with the result that} ). 
nearly. all the prominent compami®} },,, 
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Foreign Credit Checking 


From the Standpoint of the Interior Export Credit Man 


HE principal difference be- 
tween checking foreign cred- 


its from an interior city and 
from a point on the seaboard—New 
York for instance—is the matter of 
distance from the principal sources of 
credit information. 

The two principal mercantile agen- 
cies keep their foreign reports on file 
at New York. When a firm in Min- 
neapolis or one in St. Louis makes 
a request for a foreign report from 
the local office of the agency, this re- 
quest is sent to New York unless 
there has been a previous inquiry on 
this account through the local office. 
In that case, a report will be on file 
there. 


United States branches of foreign 
banks, domestic banks with foreign 
branches, foreign credit information 
bureaus, etc., are to a large extent 
located in New York. As a general 
thing, this means that credit infor- 
mation on a foreign buyer, if obtain- 
able at all in the United States, can 
be more quickly secured by the 
credit manager located at seaboard. 
This handicap may to a large extent 
be overcome by the use of the tele- 
graph, telephone and air mail. Not 
infrequently interior firms have east- 
ern branch offices which can be used 
to good advantage in getting infor- 
mation quickly. 


Greater Facilities 


Each succeeding year has brought 
greater facilities for foreign credit 
checking. This is a logical result of 
our increasing foreign business. The 
reports of today are much more in 
detail than they were ten or twelve 
yearsago. Ten years ago a copy of a 
financial statement was somewhat of 
a rarity; today one rightly looks for 
acopy of a recent financial statement 
to be incorporated in the mercantile 
Teports. 


To those who have been exporting 
for any length of time, the informa- 
tion I have to offer on means and 
methods of obtaining foreign credit 
information will not be news. It may 
be some help however, to those who 
have recently entered the export field 


By G. R. Hicks 


Wilson & Company, Chicago 


or to those contemplating such a step. 

The mercantiie agencies have ex- 
tensive foreign files and in the case 
of a foreign buyer who has previ- 
ously made purchases in this market, 
they will, as a general rule, have in- 
formation concerning him on file. 
The reports do not differ greatly 
from those furnished by these agen- 
cies on domestic buyers. 


The fund of information now on 
file in our own banks and United 
States branches of foreign banks is 
large and this source of information 
is available to each one of us through 
banking connections. An exporter in 
Oshkosh may not have any direct 
connection with a New York bank 
having a branch at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, but his local bank is able and 
willing to act as an intermediary and 
will be able to obtain, in a few days’ 
time, the information in the files of 
the New York bank on a particular 
buyer. In applying to a bank for in- 
formation, if the name is new to 
you, be careful to give the complete 
name as you received it, together with 
line of business and street address 
wherever this is possible. Frequently 
there are more than one of the same 
name in business at the point in- 
quired on, and the street address, 
etc., will be of considerable assistance 
to the bank in determining what firm 
are inquiring about. If you have 
previously sold the account the bank 
will appreciate receiving your expe- 
rience to add to their file. 


Extensive credit files on Latin- 


American firms are available, I have 
found, at the larger New Orleans 
banks as well as at the New York 
banks; and similarly, information on 
the Philippines, Japan and China 
can be had from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco banks. The larger 
banks in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston have also built up extensive 
files on foreign buyers. 


Much valuable information on 
Mexican firms, particularly those lo- 
cated in the northern Mexican states, 
has been obtained from banks lo- 
cated in the various Mexican gate- 
ways, such as Laredo, Eagle Pass, 
El Paso, Tex., and Nogales, Ariz. 


Interchange Bureau 


The exchange of ledger experience 
on foreign accounts, originated by the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, was a step in the right 
direction and of great value in pass- 
ing on the credit of a foreign buyer. 
This bureau was organized in 1919 
and at present has a membership of 
about 500 United States firms which 
are exporting. The value of the ex- 
change of ledger experience is un- 
questioned. In a substantial percent- 
age of cases supplementary reports 
are furnished with the ledger inter- 
change report which contain infor- 
mation relative to capital, reputation, 
financial references, relative size of 
the house, etc. Members answering 
inquiries sent out by the Bureau re- 
ceive a copy of the completed report 
without charge. These reciprocal re- 
ports help greatly in keeping up-to- 
date information in your credit files 
without cost to you. 


A valuable feature of these ledger 
interchange reports is the listing of 
sales terms. In going into a new mar- 
ket one likes to know that the terms 
you have been called on to give are 
not longer than those being given by 
other United States shippers to the 
same market. Unfavorable informa- 
tion received on a foreign buyer is 
automatically reported to all members 
known to be interested in the account. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
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merce, through the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce, has been 
giving valuable aid to exporters in 
general and to the Credit Managers 
in particular. It is possible through 
this Government bureau to obtain 
what is known as sales information 
reports, which are of great help in 
checking foreign credits. This gov- 
ernment bureau has 29 district of- 
fices and 35 co-operative offices in the 
United States. The personnel of 
these offices is well qualified and will- 
ing to render every aid to one asking 
assistance. 

If you have a substantial order 
from a firm in Lima, Peru, and you 
feel the need of first hand, reliable 
information before passing on the 
credit involved, it is possible through 
this medium to cable to the Commer- 
cial Attaché or representative of the 
State Department stationed in Lima 
for such information as you desire. 


Information Sources 


A pamphlet published by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington, _ entitled 
“Sources of Foreign Credit Informa- 
tion,” contains much information of 
value. It lists the principal mercan- 
tile agencies, co-operative organiza- 
tions and export journals maintain- 
ing credit information departments. 
Information is also given on the 
principal banks and mercantile agen- 
cies in the various countries of the 
world. Suggestions as to the best 
method of procedure to obtain infor- 
mation from these sources of infor- 
mation are also incorporated. 


Aside from credit information 
on the buyer, of major importance is 
knowledge of the economic situation 
in his country, and in particular how 
conditions are in his immediate local- 
ity. If we know that the sugar crop 
in Cuba has been large and the price 
of sugar leaves a satisfactory margin 
of profit over and above cost of pro- 
duction to the grower (which unfor- 
tunately is not at present the case) 
we will be inclined to much more 
liberality in our views of what a rea- 
sonable credit would be, than if we 
know that the sugar crop has been a 
failure and prices do not cover cost 
of production. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance to keep well 
informed on economic conditions in 
the countries to which you are ex- 
porting. One can keep well informed 
through reading “Commerce Re- 
ports,” published by the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 












the “Weekly Confidential Bulletin” 
of the N. A. C. M. and similar pub- 
lications. 

Many foreign banks publish 
monthly or quarterly reviews of busi- 
ness conditions in the territories 
served by them. Among these are 
the bulletin of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, summarizing busi- 
ness conditions in Latin-America 
and the West Indies, the quarterly 


Books on Foreign Trade 


SELECTED list of one hun- 

dred and seven books, 
pamphlets and series booklets 
in use by the best informed and 
most active foreign traders has 
been compiled by the National 
Foreign e Council, Hanover 


Square, New York, and may be 
had at twenty-five cents a copy. 


The titles have been picked from 
more than one thousand important 
American books and publications 
on the subject. 

Among the recommended books 
is “Principles of Foreign Trade” 
by S. E. Griffin, Macmillan, $3.00, 
which is among the list of fifty 
books for credit executives, pre- 
pared by Dr. Frank A. Fall, liter- 
ary editor of the Credit Monthly. 





review of the A. B. Nordiska For- 
eningsbanken, Helsingfors, Finland, 
of business conditions in Finland, 
and the monthly report by the 
Dresdner Bank whose principal office 
is in Berlin, on business conditions 
in Germany. 

For ready reference it will be 
worth your while to make extracts 
from articles in the various foreign 
trade journals. These can be filed by 
countries and when you want to re- 
fresh your memory on the economic 
situation in any country you can 
quickly do so. 


Investigation Worth While 


In foreign credits, as in domestic 
credits, the better informed you are 
on the finances of your customer, his 
debt paying reputation, ability, the 
local conditions affecting his business, 
the better you are equipped to extend 
credit safely. The money investment 
necessary to obtain information from 
a number of sources is usually but a 
small percentage of the credit you are 
extending. The investment is well 
worth while. The same can be said 
of keeping informed on business con- 
ditions in the countries to which you 
are exporting. 

Frequent revision of your credit 
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files is highly important. Why 
some calamity, such as an earthqy 
or hurricane, visits the country or th 
section of the country that you 
selling to, when a crop fails that th 
country depends on largely for jx 
prosperity, it is highly important jp 
revise all your credit files in that ter. 
ritory. Many credit losses may } 
avoided by quick action in making 
such revision. 

If your foreign business is secure 
largely through resident agents, edy. 
cate the agent to send in a credit re. 
port with each first order, giving 
where possible, the names of Unite 
States houses now selling, the nam 
of the buyer's bank, etc. This wil 
greatly facilitate prompt checking oj 
the credit. 


Personal Interviews 


Sales representatives covering for- 
eign fields can obtain valuable infor 
mation at first hand by interviewing 
managers of local banks, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce or State De 
partment representatives. Valuable 
information will often be furnished 
in a conversation that would be left 
out of written reports. 





The exchange position in the coun 
try you are selling, must be taken 
into consideration. The fluctuation 
of exchange rates in Germany is 
an example familiar to all. Peru and 
Ecuador experienced rather violent 
fluctuation in their exchanges within 
the past few years. In Ecuador im 
particular this was the direct cause 
of a number of commercial failures 
to say nothing of great delay in the 
settlement of obligations. 

A foreign buyer can, if he will, 
protect himself against loss through 
exchange fluctuation by purchasing 


dollars to be delivered on or about a 
the time his draft will be due. More as 
often than not the buyer does not do tha 
this, he would rather gamble on the the 
rate. Where the exchange is steady 
there is not much need of such “cor r 
ering,” but with the exchange rate 
fluctuating widely from week to week tn 
he stands the chance of paying com | ™ 
siderably more for his commitments |“ 
when the drafts become due than } %° 
when the orders were placed. If ht he 
has bought heavily, his credit may be | ™ 
seriously affected. 

The manner in which you are to | be 
receive payment is a factor to be com | a 
sidered when checking the credit oma | ti 
foreign sale; this is particularly true, | dl 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Illus. by H. K. Browne 


Mr. Micawber Discharges the Pecuniary Part of an Obligation. 


A Celebrated Debtor 


Recovers His “ Moral Dignity” by Means of An I. O. U. 


have had prolonged dealings 
with exasperating types of 
creditors have doubtless been amused 
by the performance of one of the 
most famous debtors in fiction, 
namely that amiable and entirely ir- 
tesponsible gentleman, Mr. Wilkins 
Micawber, who plays so important a 
part in Dicken’s “David Copperfield.” 
It will be remembered that when 
the entire Micawber family was about 
to leave London, Mr. Micawber felt 
that something should be done about 
the various moneys he had borrowed 
from young Mr. Thomas Traddles, 
who had been boarding in the fam- 
ily. During a farewell supper, while 
large quantities of punch were con- 
sumed by all present except the 
youngest Micawbers, and various 
healths were pledged, Mr. Micawber 
made a solemn announcement. 
“‘One thing more I have to do, 
before this separation is complete, 
and that is to perform an act of jus- 
tie. My friend, Mr. Thomas Trad- 
dles has, on two several occasions, 
“put his name,” if I may use a-com- 
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mon expression, to bills of exchange 
for my accommodation. On the first 
occasion Mr. Thomas Traddles was 
left—let me say, in short, in the 
lurch. The fulfilment of the second 
has not yet arrived. The amount of 
the first obligation’—here Mr. Mi- 
cawber carefully referred to papers 
—‘was, I believe, twenty-three, four, 
nine and a half; of the second, ac- 
cording to my entry of that transac- 
tion, eighteen, six, two. These sums, 
united, make a total, if my calcula- 
tion is correct, amounting to forty- 
one, ten, eleven and a half. My 
friend Copperfield will perhaps do 
me the favor to check that total ?’ 
“T did so and found it correct. 


His Moral Dignity 


To leave this metropolis,’ said 
Mr. Micawber, ‘and my friend, Mr. 
Thomas Traddles, without acquitting 
myself of the pecuniary part of this 
obligation, would weigh upon my 
mind to an insupportable extent. I 
have, therefore, prepared for my 
friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles, and 
I now hold in my hand, a document 


see 


which accomplishes the desired ob- 
ject. I beg to hand to my friend, 
Mr. Thomas Traddles, my I. O. U. 
for forty-one, ten, eleven and a half; 
and I am happy to recover my moral 
dignity, and to know that I can once 
more walk erect before my fellow- 
man !’ 


The Same as Paying 


“With this introduction (which 
greatly affected him), Mr. Micawhber 
placed kis I. O. U. in the hands of 
Traddles, and said he wished him 
well in every relation of life. I am 
persuaded, not only that this was 
quite the same to Mr. Micawber as 
paying the money, but that Traddles 
himself hardly knew the difference 
until he had had time to think about 
it. 

“Mr. walked so erect 
before the 
strength of this virtuous action, that 
his chest looked half as broad again 
when he lighted us downstairs. We 
parted with great heartiness on both 
sides.” 


Micawber 


his fellow-man, on 
































Three Business Leaders Who Are Helping to Put N. A. C. M. Credit Protection Campaign Over: 


Frank C. Demmiler (left) of the Demmler Brothers Company, chairman of the Pittsburgh committee ; George J 
Gruen (center) of the Gruen Watchmakers Guild, campaign chairman for Cincinnati, and Frank S. Hughes, of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, who is chairman for the Boston district. 
substantial share of its quota in the spring campaign, and each of them is now preparing for a clean-up campaign 


to put it over the top. 
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Displaces Motto “Nothing Succeeds Like Failure” | « 


R. WOLF, alias Berg, alias 

Williams, _ alias Schmidt, 
alias Wald, alias Bennett, alias For- 
man, alias Green, alias Emerson and 
what not-besides, is leaving us. “I 
ain't going to stick around New York 
no more,” an investigator of the 
Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
heard him remark the other day. “It 
ain’t safe any more, with that damn 
Association so busy.” 

Mr. Wolf is a specialist—indeed, 
an artist—in fraudulent bankruptcy. 
The precise extent of his depreda- 
tions is unknown, but quite possibly 
it runs into seven figures, for noth- 
ing succeeds like failure. By going 
broke thirty-five times, Joseph Fried- 
man, a man of twenty-nine aliases, 
cost business something like $2,000,- 
000. Wolf may have done even bet- 
ter. 

The activities of “that damn Asso- 
ciation” during the past four years 





“It Ain’t Safe Any More” |: 


By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


have produced evidence which has 
convicted more than 700 credit 
crooks. Too many by far, thinks 
Wolf—so he is off for Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and points South. He im- 
agines that somehow, somewhere, a 
piace can be found where the Asso- 
ciation “ain’t so busy.” 

Oh, well, others have shared his 
belief. Of late they have “run over 
to Phillie” in considerable numbers. 
But the “damn Association” is about 
as busy there as in New York. It is 
“busy” in Baltimore, too. It is busy 
in the South; only a short time ago 
ii rounded up a gang of crooks in 
North Carolina who had been in- 
volved in at ieast fifty credit fraud 
schemes and who are now beginning 
long terms in the penitentiary. It is 
busy the country over. True, its mil- 
lion-dollar war-chest shows signs of 
depletion, it will soon have a new and 
bigger one—a million and _ three- 
quarters, this time. 
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With 26,000 members, the Associr-# citi 


tion, the largest organization of if Jan 
kind in America, is waging relemt-§ Ric 
less war on credit fraud. It fight the 
to a finish. The mere recovery Of the 





sequestered goods fails to satisfy it, ( 
though the value of such goods has} am 
been enormous. Composition settle} io 
ments—twenty-five cents on the dot} shi 
lar, say, or even sixty—it abhon§ W 
The composition settlement, im i} pr 
opinion, puts a premium on big steak] th 
ing, leaves the crook free to sted} sw 
again, and makes him a lifelong men} th 
ace to the credit system itself. Th} W 
scoundrel belongs in prison, and the] sh 
credit, fraternity intends to place him] ly 
there. Hence its mobile army @] sy 
business policemen—highly and spt] si 
cially trained detectives, reporting | ci 


the Association’s offices in 143 cities] pe 
Hence, also, a rogue’s gallery and@} la 
card-index of artists in fraudulemt] a 
bankruptcy. Every day the litte} th 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Campaign Opens 
on All Fronts 





SEPTEMBER will see the renew- 
Pal on all fronts of the Second 
dit Protection Campaign. With 
msiderably more than a third of the 
d raised in the first eleven cam- 
ion districts, some of which barely 
started before the vacation halt, 
workers in the fourteen remaining 
fricts will get under way directly 
er Labor Day. Not only will the 
stricts as yet untouched begin their 
, but those which did not have 
to finish in the Spring will re- 
e where they left off. 
ew York, Boston and Philadel- 
where the size of the markets 
to be covered made longer campaigis 
fecessary, will continue with all the 
Momentum developed in the Spring. 
he New York committee, which has 
devoted much time during the sum- 
mer to painstaking planning, has de- 
cided on a brisk campaign to raise an 
additional $100,000. Rochester, with 
115 per cent. of its quota raised, still 
remains the banner city. 


By November 1, the cities north of 
—____§ the Ohio River, and Louisville, ex- 
pect to have completed their work 
9 for the campaign. In this group, 
besides Louisville, are Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. 
” Paul-Duluth and Indianapolis. South- 
ern cities of the Central Division, in- 
cluding St. Louis, Dallas, Memphis 
and Chattanooga, will get under way 
_§ about the end of October. Southern 
- \ssocie cities of the Eastern Division, At- 
m of i$ Janta, Baltimore-Washington and 
g relett} Richmond, will plan to carry through 
It fighb§ their campaign from November 1 to 
overy Of the close of the year. 
atisfy if Chicago and Kansas City will be 
oods has} among the first of the new districts 
on. settle} to get under way. With the leader- 
the dot} ship and driving power of Lawrence 
- abhors} Whitty, of Chicago, newly elected 
t, im WSF president of the Association, behind 
big stat} the campaign, a fresh incentive to 
to ste} success has been given to Chicago and 
ong met} the Central Division. President 
“lf. Thef Whitty’s open letter to the member- 
_ and the ship, printed herewith, reveals clear- 
lace him} ly the importance he attaches to the 
army 0} success of the campaign. Expres- 
and sp} sions from the rank and file of asso- 
orting ®} ciation membership, and from cam- 
43 citi} paign leaders in such cities as Cleve- 
ry and’} land, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, show 
-audulent am uncompromising determination 
‘he. litt} that the Fund must go over the top. 
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President Asks Support 
_| For Credit Protection Fund 





LAWRENCE WHITTY 


To the Members of the 
National Association of Credit Men: 


The immediate and most important undertaking before the 
membership is the Second Credit Protection Campaign, to raise 
$1,750,000. 

This fund will continue the operation of the Credit Protec- 
tion Department for an estimated period of five years—from 
January first next—on the basis of present scope and personnel. 

The Credit Protection Department has made a contribution 
to business of the most remarkable character. Since June 1, 
1925, it has investigated 2,797 cases and secured indictments 
against 1,671 individuals, of whom 775 have been convicted. 
There are 589 persons still under indictment awaiting trial. 

This extraordinary record has been made at an expenditure 
of a little over $400 for each case investigated. The depart- 
ment has made recoveries in bankruptcy cases of $1,291,660. 
The actual cost to business has been practically nothing. 

The force and influence of this work has meant the saving 
of many millions of dollars to the banks and distributors of this 
country. The continuation of it will ultimately mean the com- 
plete rout of organized and even isolated mercantile depreda- 
tions. 

Upon the record of the Credit Protection Department and the 
fulfilment of a vital need of business in the availability of a 
nationwide, expertly trained organization to fight the commer- 
cial crook, the Second Credit Protection Campaign should com- 
mend itself to the support of every representative business in- 
terest. 

The prestige of your National Association is directly in- 
volved in the successful completion of this fund, 

I earnestly appeal to every member to get actively, whole- 
heartedly behind this work, not alone in making an equitable 
subscription to the fund itself, but in lending practical and per- 
sonal assistance to the national and local committees which 
have this important responsibility in charge. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Atte 


President. 

















































































Earthquake Hazards 


HE recent earth tremors in 

Western New York and East- 
ern QOntarios were, happily, of a 
mitor nature, creating small property 
damage and causing no casualties. 
But they served to bring to the front 
again the matter of earthquake haz- 
ards, usually forgotten between the 
times when disturbances actually oc- 
cur. In 1925, the Creprr MontTHLY 
called attention of its readers to the 
placing of New York in the hazard- 
ous region for earthquakes by Dr. 
thomas A. Jagger, distinguished 
seismologist. It also published the 
contrary view of Dr. Bailey Willis, 
another famous authority, that no se- 
vere earthquake would be felt in New 
York City or vicinity. General 
agreement seems to be with Dr. 
Willis, and the shocks of last month 
seem to bear out his theory. 


The reasons for this belief are well 
summed up by the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, which remarks editori- 
ally in its issue of August 14: 


“The kinds of earthquakes which 
happen in this part of the world are 
mostly characteristic of waning phases 
of crustal movement. North of us in 
Quebec lies the stubby, worn-down 
remnant of what is believed to be the 
oldest mountain range in the world. 
Southward are the Appalachians, still 
quite respectable mountains but only 
a fraction of the height and grandeur 
which the range is believed to have 
possessed in its youthful days a quar- 
ter of a billion years or so ago. Under- 
neath newer mountain ranges, like the 
Andes or the Sierra Nevadas, lifting 
forces are more active. It is even pos- 
sible that these two ranges still are 
rising faster than rains can wear them 
down. That is one reason whiy earth 
shocks are more numerous there and 
more violent. In regions like ours, 
where the mountain builders are more 
nearly asleep, things happen more gent- 
ly and less frequently. Such shocks 
as we do experience may be due, in- 
deed, not to the original mountain- 
building forces but to the slow read- 
justment of earth stresses created by 
the continent’s load of glacial ice a 
half million years or so ago and not 
yet entirely relieved.” 


Many individual engineers, seis- 
mologists, and associations in related 
fields, believe that the Atlantic Coast 
should make certain preparations 
against what earthquake hazard may 
exist. While it is impossible to pre- 
dict the time of their occurrence, haz- 
ards may be materially reduced by 
proper precautionary measures. 

Among the many precautions 
which are advocated for the reduc- 
tion of earthquake hazards, perhaps 
the one measure on which nearly 


everyone agrees is the adherence to a 
rigid standard of building practise. 
Authorities seem generally to agree 
that honest construction, of whatever 
type, is a first and absolute essential 
in the erection of earthquake resist- 
aut structures. On the West Coast, 
due to the greater probabilities of ma- 
jor shocks, special attention has been 
given to this type of building. Au- 
thorities have suggested that it might 
not be unwise if some attention were 
given to this phase of construction 
in the East. 

The importance of good building 
practise is emphasized by H. J. Brun- 
nier, J. G. Little and T. Ronneberg, 
the committee of engineers who ex- 
amined the ruins at Santa Barbara: 

“The destroyed buildings are an in- 
dictment against poor structural design, 
inferior materials and careless work- 
manship. This is so self-evident even 
to a layman that it needs no theoretical 
arguments, because it is plainly and 
practically demonstrated by the fact 
that in the midst of the ruins there re- 
main standing intact, as a monument 
to skill and integrity, structural steel 
framing, reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, brick buildings, terra cotta wall 
construction and wood frame build- 
ings. In every building damaged in 
the earthquake at Santa Barbara the 
damage is due not to the kind of ma- 
terial used nor the type of construc- 
tion attempted, but to poor workman- 
ship, inferior quality of materials, 
improper design or a combination of 
the three.” 


Despite the best of building ordi, 
nances there is always a margin of 
danger due to the desire for speed 
and minimum cost in the erection of 
buildings. It would, therefore, seem 
unwise to depend too greatly on the 
safety factors of what are known as 
“earthquake proof” buildings. 


Earthquake Insurance 


Many credit executives believe that 
earthquake insurance provides a de- 
sirable additional margin of safety. 
The insurance of the contents of 
buildings—raw and manufactured 
materials, machinery, etc.—is consid- 
ered wise from a credit angle, where 
it is felt that the risk warrants such 
a precautionary measure. 

When a building collapses from 
an earth tremor, its contents are often 
a total loss—a condition which may 
seriously impair credit. Fire insur- 
ance seldom covers such loss, due to 
the “fallen building” clause. It 
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would, therefore, seem that specific 
coverage for such loss caused 
earthquake might be generally adyp 
cated. 

The Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the United States 
remarked: “Americans are the same 
with earthquakes as they are with 
everything else. They wait until they 
are badly hurt and then they get 
busy.” 

Such a policy is of course unwise 
An alarmist attitude would 
equally unwise. The Atlantic Coast 
seems to be in no immediate peril and 
in those zones in which a greater risk 
exists, there is a well developed tend- 
ency towards the adoption of every 
rational measure to reduce earth 
quake hazards. This, in the nature 
of the matter, is all that can be rea 
sonably expected. Credit executives 
doubtless are thoroughly aware of 
all phases of the matter, especially as 
it applies to their individual work, 


Memo on the Nationality of 
Postage Stamps 


HE Crepit Monrucy is in re- 

ceipt of the following timely 
letter from Henry Detchon, General 
Manager of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, with of- 
fices in Winnipeg: 


“A member of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, Ltd., whose 
company has branches throughout Canada, 
writes : 

A great many members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men in 
the United States, forward me _ in- 
quiries for credit information on our 
customers who have given our name 
as reference. In a majority of cases 
they enclose a self-addressed envelope 
for our reply on which they place a 
two-cent American stamp for return 
postage. 

_ It frequently happens that letters bear- 
ing postage of the United States are also 
received at the office of this Association, 
which, of course, renders them valueless 
for mailing purposes, and thus entails 
needless waste from which nobody bene- 
fits. 

I am wondering if we could enlist your 
support in an endeavor to have the prat- 
tice stopped. Our members are anxious 
to co-operate with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at all times, but would 
appreciate a little more careful handling 
of the matter of stamps.” 


The Foreign Credit Department 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, One Park Avenue, New York, 
has arranged to supply Canadian 
stamps to members who have octa- 
sion to correspond with Canadian 
houses regarding references. 
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Simplest System is the Best 


If Backed Up by Caution in the Credit Office 


By H. W. Armstrong 


Treasurer, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City 


N the course of twenty odd years 

of credit work, | have made it a 

point to examine carefully the 
systems used by other credit execu- 
tives, with a view to improving our 
own system of handling credit exten- 
sions and collections. Thus far, 
however, | have found that our own 
simple system meets our peculiar re- 
quirements better than many of the 
more elaborate and complicated ones 
which have come under my observa- 
tion in our investigations. In fair- 
ness, however, it should be added 
that few other credit executives have 
shared my opinion. “Archaic’’ is 
perhaps the mildest term with which 
they have described our methods. 

I have no serious doubts but that 
an eficiency expert would be horri- 
fed at our lack of forms, charts, in- 
dexes, graphs, etc. We have, how- 
ever, managed consistently to main- 
tan a very low percentage of credit 
losses, and our collections, in turn, 
are promptly and efficiently made 
while our business, as a whole, has 
constantly expanded in every depart- 
ment. 

We are continuing our particular 
way of handling credits and collec- 
tions not because it is our way. We 
simply have not adopted newer meth- 
ods which have no other merit than 
“newness” as far as we are con- 
cerned. When we do find a system 
that will give us equal or greater 
efficiency—one that is simpler in op- 
eration, and is quicker and more ac- 
curate than our present methods, we 
shall be only too willing to adopt it. 


Mechanical Billing Equip- 


ment 


All of our bills are made out with 


mechanical billing equipment. A du- 
plicate of the original bill goes to the 
Accounting Department asa posting 
medium. Another copy is then given 
to the Accounting Department and 
fled, so as to come up in 30 days. 
lf the account is still open at the ex- 
piration of 30 days and a 10 day 
period of grace, a statement is sent 
the debtor, and a carbon copy of it 
to the Credit Manager. The matter 
is then closely followed up until pay- 


‘gent Credit Department. 


ment is effected, at which time the 
copy of the statement is destroyed. 


There is no variation from this 
system except that certain very large 
accounts request q statement on the 
first of each month and we, natur- 
ally, comply with this request. 

Since all records are made from 
original sources, this system is high- 
ly accurate and leaves virtually no 
loopholes for errors. Furthermore, 
all original work is done by the Ac- 
counting Department which is held 
absolutely responsible and cannot 
evade the issue by blaming a negli- 
Likewise, 
this method has the virtue of prevent- 
ing a peak load of statements on the 
first of the month. All work keeps 
going through steadily and, in this 
way, is kept strictly up to date. 

Many to whom I have outlined 
this system are under the impression 
that I am “snowed under” with 
statements every day. But this is not 
the case, since each day has only its 
quota, readily gone over in a reason- 
able time. * 

Twice a year we sell certain goods 
to large jobbers and school supply 
houses on special terms. These ac- 
counts fall due on March 10 and 
September 10. They are handled in 
our usual way, except that allowance 
is made, in filing tissues, so that each 
customer is notified on March 1 and 
September 1, respectively, of the im- 


pending maturity of the account. 

Should our statement fail to bring 
the requisite response, further steps 
are taken, depending largely on the 
individual account concerned. Col- 
lection letters are effectively used in 
a majority of instances. Such let- 
ters are individually written and 
‘yped, although many follow a gen- 
eral form. 

In establishing our routine, we 
were faced with the alternative of 
several elaborate systems or one elas- 
tic method that would adequately 
care for all the credit problems in- 
volved in the manufacture and sale 
of lead pencils, crayons, eraser rub- 
bers, graphite paints, lubricating 
graphite, graphite facings, graphite 
greases and automobile lubricants, 
crucible and melting specialties. In 
the circumstances, we felt that ex- 
treme simplicity was to be preferred, 
rather than elaboration of detail and 
method. 

This system takes care of a large 
annual business, representing about 
27,000 accounts in virtually every 
country in the world. And despite 
the diversity of our products, the 
number of our accounts and their 
variation in size, losses are well under 
one-fourth of one per cent. each year. 


Credit Policy 


It should, however, be clearly 
borne in mind that we consider our 
system simply a matter of keeping 
accurate, readily accessible records. 
Success in any credit policy must be 
based upon the care with which cred- 
it is extended in the first place. Gen- 
erally speaking, greater care in the 
original extension of credit is in my 
opinion, more needed than the elabo- 
ration of collection methods or the 
keeping of accounting data. 

The National Association of Cred- 
it Men has long advocated, among 
other things, personal contact of 
credit executives with debtors, be- 
cause the man behind the financial 
statement is of equal importance with 
the figures shown. It is, of course. 
impossible for the credit executive 
of a company doing business inter- 
nationally to maintain personal con- 
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tact with more than a small fraction 
of his accounts. But he can keep in 
close, personal contact with the credit 
executives of houses whose lines are 
allied with his own. 

For many years, it has been my 
policy to keep in intimate contact 
with many of the best known credit 
executives of stationery houses in 
the country. Many of these contacts, 
originating from business motives, 
have developed into warm personal 
friendships. In this manner, we have 
formed what might be called an un- 
official National Credit Group, with- 
in the trade, every member of which 
is willing to assist every other mem- 
ber to the full extent of his power. 

This group of contacts, supple- 
mented by all the usual channels of 
information, enables me to form a 
fairly accurate judgment of any ap- 
plicant for credit accommodation. If 
a man has been in business for even 
a short period of time, | can usually 
get immediate and accurate ledger 
information about him from several 
sources. If he is starting a new ven- 
ture and has previously been engaged 
in the same or a related line, equally 
complete information is generally 
available. Of course, a wholly new 
account must be judged on its indi- 
vidual merits, from the standpoint 
of both the financial statement and 
the man’s moral worth. 


Credit Co-operation 


There are, as every credit execu- 
tive knows, certain instances, in 
which an account shows apparent 
financial strength, gives seemingly 
good references, and yet is undesir- 
able. The close co-operation given 
us by other credit executives is of in- 
valuable assistance in disclosing these 
instances. 

Generaiiy speaking, I think all in- 
dustry must work towards fewer 
“special datings.” While this is not 
a problem in our own case, it 
amounts almost to an evil in many 
industries. Special dating may be 
necessary in some _ circumstances. 
But, in general, the-use of long term 
credit simply for stimulating sales 
does not seem to me good policy. 

Every credit executive has his own 
pet notions about credit and credit 
systems. It is my belief that at times 
we all tend to think too much about 
the handling of our routine and over- 
look the fact that greater care and 
thoroughness in the granting of cred- 
it accommodation will cut down the 


necessity for much collection effort, 
will reduce “slow pay” accounts. 
Every industry and trade has its own 
peculiar problems but, in general, it 
would seem that simplification—the 
elimination of details—can give credit 
executives a greater opportunity for 
closer attention to the broader prin- 
ciples of credit policy. 


“N.S. F.” Checks in 
California 


HE amendment to Section 476a 

of the California Penal Code, 
relative to the issuance of “N. S. 
F.” checks became law in_ that 
State on August 14, when Governor 
Young signed the bill. The amend- 
ment makes the section read as fol- 
lows: 


476a. Any person who for himself 
or as the agent or representative of 
another or as an officer of a corpora- 
tion, wilfully, with intent to defraud, 
makes or draws or utters or delivers 
any check or draft upon any bank, or 
depositary, or person, or firm, or cor- 
poration, for the payment of money, 
knowing at such time of such making, 
drawing, uttering or delivering that 
the maker or drawer or the corpora- 
tion has not sufficient funds in, or 
credit with said bank, or depositary, or 
person, or firm, or corporation, for the 
payment of such check draft or order, 
in full upon its presentation, although 
no express representation is made with 
reference thereto, is pumishable in the 
county jail for not more than one year, 
or in the state prison for not more 
than fourteen years. 

Where such check, draft or order is 
protested, on the ground of insufh- 
ciency of funds or credit, the notice 
of protest thereof shall be admissable 
as proof of presentation, nonpayment 
and protest and shall be presumptive 
evidence of knowledge of insuffictency 
of funds, or credit with such bank, or 
depositary, or person, or firm, or cor- 
poration. 

The word “credit” as used herein 
shall be construed to mean an arrange- 
ment or understanding with the bank 
or depositary or person or firm or cor- 
poration for the payment of such check, 
draft or order. 

If any of the preceding paragraphs, 
or parts thereof, shall be found uncon- 
stitutional or invalid, the remainder of 
this section shall not thereby be in- 
validated, but shall remain in full force 
and effect.” 


Secretary S. P. Chase, of the Los 
Angeles Credit Men’s Association, 
which issues the amendment in 
pamphlet form at $1.00 per hundred, 
says: 

“Although it must be admitted that 
the law will leave something to be de- 
sired in that it is somewhat difficult 
to prove ‘intent to defraud,’ still it is 
anticipated that a strong deterrent 
effect on the present flood of bad 
checks will be noticed.” 
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We Help the Retailer 
(Continued from page 12) 


department. We have found op 
system, published by another com 
pany, which covers the need of the 
small dealer and costs only $3.50, | 
is a system so simple that any bug. 
ness man, even though he does ng 
know bookkeeping or accounting, cap 
understand it in a few minutes. The 
plan gives the distribution of sal 
and expense on one sheet so that the 
day’s business can be recorded ang 
distributed and a Profit and Los 
statement can be easily drawn up a 
the end of each month. All of the 
records are intact for the issuing 9j 
the Income Tax Report at the eng 
of the year. The system contains }2 
sheets printed on both sides, enough 
for about one year’s business of the 
average small merchant, such as gy 
rage man, radio dealer, gas station 
operator, and so on. 

The company selling the system 
will furnish folders to be used as 
stuffers and also catalogue inserts 0 
that the salesman or Credit Manager 
will have at his finger tips all the 
information he needs to use. 

In addition to these two business 
helps, we find that the dealer most 
frequently needs progressive mer- 
chandising ideas. He takes too lit 
erally the old slogan, “goods well dis- 
played are half sold.” He doesni 
realize that the kind of merchandis- 
ing that pays dividends calls for cam 
paigns that will reach out into the 
community and bring customers into 
his store, if possible, and if not, that 
he must go out after them. 

That the dealers wish the service, 
there is no reason to doubt. Hardly 
a week goes by that two or three 
dealers do not ask us to come out and 
go over their business with them ia 
detail and make suggestions. Such 
requests I handle personally. A® 
sistance in sales campaigns, espe 
cially in the radio business, is often 
called for. 


One of the important phases of the 
situation is to train salesmen for 
Business Aid Service. Eventually, 
when more salesmen see the sales 
slant on Business Aid ideas, they will 
study more diligently to be able to 
organize a dealer’s business. All of u8 
have much to learn about the applica- 
tion of the scheme to improve bust 
ness conditions, and credit conditions 
particularly, and we, like every other 
Credit Department, are eager for all 
the suggestions we can get. 
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found 

Ither Com. 

eed of ROM time to time, the Credit 

r $3.50, [ Manager, jn checking over the 
any busi. accounts which it is his duty to pass 
does Not on, finds in customers’ financial State- 


Inting, cap 


ments the item, "htt 
utes. Thy 


vestments” or “Se_ 


n of curities” listed under 
SO that the Assets. Not all 
Orded and credit executives 
and Log realize. however, 


awn up a how significantly the 


All Of the details of this item 
ISSUIng oj may affect the cys- 
at the end tomer’s credit stand- 
Ontainsg §) ing. 
2S, eno In my work, | 
CSS Of the make it a point to 
ich as §a- obtain. wherever 
1S Station Possible, details of 
securities listed as 
© system assets and to deter- 
used as mine then the mar- 
Nserts 9 ket value of these. 
Manager Invariably, the in- 
> all the formation has led 
me to discover some 
business important facts re- 
€r most garding the element of credit risk 
© mer. involved in the account. When the 


too lit- 
yell dis. 
doesn't 
handis- 


Stocks are disclosed, 
there wil] appear among them some 
unseasoned and unlisted securities, 
bought unquestionably in the hope of 


occasionally 


Tr cam. a turn in the market. As a general 
to the rule, such stocks are bought as a re- 


rs. into 


t, that 


sult of supposed inside tips from pro- 
fessional tipsters who prey on the 
middle classes and especially upon the 


TVice, Owners of “average businesses,” and 
lardly their market value is usually far be- 
three low the purchase price, Credulous 
t and buyers undoubtedly sometimes make 
m in Profits from such questionable invest- 
Such ments, but many more are forced to 
As- take considerable or complete losses 
‘Spe on their Speculations 
™ Doubtful Assets 
the The very Presence among “Assets” 
for of these valueless or doubtful securi- 
lly, ties not only casts suspicion upon the 
les financial soundness of the company, 
vill but it also reflects unfavorably upon 
to the good business judgment of the 
. Proprietor or owner of the business. 
2- and hence increases the Moral risk in- 
:. volved in extending credit. 
" To ignore this source of informa- 
r tion is to fail to make a complete 
1 credit investigation. 


On the other hand, a company 














The Customer’s Securities 
By M. §. Bercow 


whose Policy it is to invest regularly, 
Or whenever conditions permit, in 
thoroughly seasoned and marketable 
stocks may be 

this 
times 
strin- 
its resources 
equal to the 


credit risk on 
account. [hn 
of financial} 
gency, 
will be 
Strain, 
If every firm or 
Corporation. should 
build up a reserve, 
based on its annual 
volume of business, 
by setting —_ aside 
monthly a certain 
sum to pay off com- 
mitments to be made 
in substantia] com- 
mon = stocks, 
Managers would be 
faced with much less 
uncertainty in de- 
ciding 01) credit pos- 
sibilities and limits. 
It will pay all of ys 


who are Concerned with credits, 
therefore, jot only to urge the 
Carrying out of such 
to be prepared to 
formation regarding the Purchase of 


a policy, but also 
give accurate in - 


Sound J nvestments 


In the course of my business ex- 
perience, I have frequently been 
asked to recommend the best and 
common _ stocks, preferably 
those purchasable on a monthly or 
instalment basis. This need for ad- 
Vice has led me to make a few inyes- 
tigations, and I am glad to pass 
the results of some of them to the 
readers of the Crepir Monrury. 
The following information may be 
helpful to credit Managers who are 
considering Personal investments or 
who are in a Position to advise oth- 
ers. Here are three stocks which are 
recognized as sound investments and, 
at the sdme time. offer the privilege 
to investors of buying stock direct 
from the companies on an instalment 
basis : 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELE- 

GRAPH Co, __ This 

be purchased through 

phone Securities Co, 

ment plan, Permitting an initial pay- 


ment of $25 and then monthly pav- 
ments of $10 or any multiple thereof 


under an instal- 


regarded as a better 


credit . 





Arrangements for the 
chase of the stock through the Securi- 
ties Company made at local 
Bell Télephone Commercia] Offices or 
directly through the office of the com- 
pany in New. York. 

The annual dividend rate is 
in quarterly amounts of $2.25 a share 
on January, April, July, and October 
15 to Stockholders of record at a date 
which js usually the 20th day of the 
Preceding month. 

Instalment Purchasers do not receive 
the lividends until the stock j 
up, 


$9, paid 


t 3 per 
cent. per annum. The stock is listed 
on the exchanges of New York, Bos- 


ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Wash- 


ington, 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY. 
Monthly dividends were formerly paid 


on Cities Service Common Stock to~ 
talling 6 Per cent. in cash and 6 per 
cent. in stock. 
from March 1, 1925 until 


Cent” in stoek and 
2% in cash per Shape: At the. present 
market price, these’ tlividends Zive 

yield -on the investihent of about 624 
Per cent. ‘“ " 

+ The plan by which stockholders, are 
“enabled automatically to reinvest their 
cash dividends and accumulate their 
stock dividends is of Particular inter} 
his means that 


% Per cent,.can be 
compounded monthly with a resultant 


rapid growth in the investor’s hold- 
ings. 

This stock may be Purchased 
through Henry L, oherty & Co. The 
Partial payment Plan for the Purchase 
of Cities Service Common Stock fe. 


pur- 
the Associated Gas and 
tlectric Securities Co., Ine. on a partial} 

plan by making an inj 


Payments of $10 per Share a 
. Interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. is paid on all deposits until the 
Subscription has been completed. 

s A stock js entitled to 2 
$2 priority dividend which, at the pres- 
ent time, may be taken in stock on the 
1/10 of a share 


Exchange, and on 
Los Angeles, London, and 
Stock Exchanges, 

All three of these Stocks have in 
the past issued Stock Rights which 
have considerably increased their in- 
come return and investment value, 


Boston, 
Am Sterdam 







































































































$6 eve test men know that 
the best buyers ox prod- 
wets and commodities in 
our country are the over forty-five 
millions of gainfully employed people 
in this country, and that anything 
that seriously interferes with their 
earning capacity is immediately re- 
flected by the lessening of their pur- 
chasing power in the markets of 
America,” said Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis, when interviewed re- 
cently for the Crepir MonrxHLYy in 
his Washington office. 

The Secretary in that statement ex- 
pressed the reason why every busi- 
ness man should be familiar with the 
work, purpose and functions of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

“We have been putting forth every 
effort to assist in developing the busi- 
















© Harris & Ewing. 


ness interests of the country as well 
as those of wage earners, realizing 
that the two are inter-dependent and 
that there can be no real prosperity 
unless all of our people are regularly 
employed at satisfactory wages and 
under satisfactory conditions.” 

The story of how the Department 
of Labor carries on its work in main- 
taining a balance between this coun- 
try’s employers and employees is an 
epic in management. 

The Department of Labor was 
created to foster, promote and devel- 
op the welfare of wage earners of 
the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment,—in other words, to make 
the people of the country prosperous 
and happy. Now there is a general 
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Departmepf 








tendency to place the capitalist agjiducted 
industrialist at one pole and _ the giiperso 
borer or wage earner at the opposiiliiy a p 
pole. But in developing and prompgiakes 1 
ing the welfare of wage earners fgiman 21 
United States Department of bottom 
is developing the basic econom— Bye 
interests of every individual im thi life 
Nation—<apitalist and laborer alike Bim, a 

Permeating the functional organiiyith t 
zation and activities of the Depamiithose 
ment of Labor is a “philosophy oijSouth 
viewpoint,” which is illustrated bio Pit 
this incident : years ( 

“I talked this morning to Seereidren. 
tary of Agriculture Hyde,” I said tian iro 
Mr. Davis, “and when I told himifmills « 
was going to interview you he saipfollow 
that in early life you had been a sonffan iro 
of a rover and were rather proud ofladiar 
the fact. I have served a sort ofmexperi 
roving apprenticeship myself so Mhis fir 


guess we have something in commaigElwoo 
to start on.” Mr. 
der 01 

A Rover the f 







The Secretary smiled as I relatelgongan 
at his request, the gist of my expengpreme 
ences, and then said: “You weregand th 
rover from choice; I was one fromstip i 
necessity. I rode the trains lookis 
for a job while your job was ridingmated 
trains. There are various reas0l Tn \ 
why people like to be able to say thei tha 
have been rovers. 

“The big advantage in having bee Se 
a rover is not to provide a starting He 
point in life that makes the distamegdunt 
traveled to any position of reasonabliidstin 
success seem long and striking. th 
value lies in the philosophy of vewglimse 
point cultivated in the climb froma@jatho 
lower to a higher economic stratulij@unt 
The man who climbs a mountali “V 
from the lowest foothills knows Ww) 
the summit looks like from the botgsaid. 
tom and through every degree of hittelie 
climb and also what the foothills loolgat?” 
like from the summit. He passeg “V 
through all the varying angles and demi 
grees of perspective. His viewpoillijansw 
is likely to be broad, comprehenst 
undérstanding.” inter 
The Department of Labor is comme 
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nd Labor Hand in Hand 


f Labor Strives to Make All Prosperous 


An interview by Chester H. McCall with 


James J. Davis 


United States Secretary of Labor 
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icted on that principle and every 
srson in the Department is guided 
a philosophy of viewpoint which 
akes into equitable consideration the 
~n at the top and the man at the 
OTTO 
Every rung of the ladder we climb 
in life symbolizes an economic stra- 
wm, and Secretary Davis is familiar 
the first few rungs as well as 
hose at the top. Born in Tredegar, 
South Wales, in 1873, he immigrated 
» Pittsburgh when he was eight 
ars old, one of a family of six chil- 
iren. At eleven he went to work as 
an iron puddler in the iron and steel 
mills of Sharon, Pennsylvania. Then 
jllowed more than a dozen years as 


a iron worker in Pennsylvania and 
’ proud of 


Indiana, interspersed with his rover 
experience, before he was elected to 
his first public office as city clerk of 
Elwood, Indiana, in 1898. 

Mr. Davis is considered the foun- 
der of the Loyal Order of Moose as 
the fraternity stands in its present 
otganization form. He served as su- 
preme organizer and director-general, 
and the membership under his leader- 
ship increased from 247 to over 750,- 
0. As a member of the Amalga- 

d Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers he held various offices 
inthat association. 


Served in Three Cabinets 


He is one of the few men in this 
untry’s history who has had the 
inction of serving in the cabinets 
three presidents. An immigrant 
self, he is one of the foremost 
horities on immigration in this 


Ountry. 


“Very definite lines are generally 
fawn between capital and labor,” I 
id. “Will you tell me when you 

a laborer becomes a capital- 


When he puts his ‘first dollar in 


savings bank,” the Secretary 
ered. “A capitalist is one who 
means employed in productive 
mterprise — and generally large 
tans. The moment the laborer de- 


posits a dollar in the savings bank he 
becomes in principle a capitalist. The 
distinction between him and the large 
capitalist is merely one of degree.” 


“What is your interpretation of 
wages ?”” was the next question. 


“President Harding gave an ad- 
mirable interpretation of wages when 
he said, “The workman’s lowest wage 
must be enough for comfort, enough 
to make his house a home, enough to 
insure that the struggle for existence 
shall not crowd out the things worth 
existing for.’ 


Saving and Production Wage 


“Wages, I believe, should com- 
prise a saving wage and a production 
wage. Wages should contain more 
than enough to pay the month’s bills 
and provide the bare necessities of 
life. The worker should be able to 
supplement his labor with savings 
and not only supply a contingent fund 
against emergencies but add to the 
accumulated capital of the Nation. 
His labor should’ also contain suf- 
ficient encouragement to stimulate 
productive effort. 


“There is no mystery about wages. 
Most employers today have accepted 
the principle of the saving and pro- 
ducing wage. The volume of this 
country’s tremendous buying power 
is in the pay check of the average 
American worker, and the way in 
which the wage earner handles his 
money determines largely the coun- 
try’s prosperity. 

“Fundamental and sound as this 
wage principle is, there are dangers 
on both sides. The worker must not 
make the mistake of thinking that 
needs rather than deeds control his 
wages. A wage to be economically 
sound is the pay for what a man pro- 
duces and not a provision for what 
he needs to live on. 

“Our economic structure is such 
that the employer can justly pay the 
wage earner what he needs and de- 
serves on the basis of what is accom- 
plished. It is the employer’s duty to 


see that this co-ordinate balance be- 
tween capital profits and workers’ 
wage is maintained. And the worker 
to continue the saving wage as an 
economic measure must work and 
earn and save. He thus adds to his 
own well-being and contributes to 
general progress and prosperity.” 

Whenever there is a strike or labor 
dispute the question is generally 
asked, “Just where does the Depart- 
ment of Labor figure in this and what 
side or attitude does the Department 
take?” I put that question to the 
Secretary. 

“The Department has been created 
to foster, promote and develop the 
welfare of the wage earner and not 
to promulgate any special privileges 
for the wage earner. The functions 
of the Department are conciliatory, 
mediatory and advisory. 


Conciliators 


“The federal conciliation service is 
that branch which seeks to preserve 
peace in industry. The commis- 
sioners of conciliation have no power 
to compel either of the parties to an 
industrial dispute to accept mediation. 
Neither are they authorized to make 
an award or to decide any of the dis- 
puted cases. The law specifically 
states that their function is merely to 
bring together the joint parties in a 
dispute. It is the purpose of the con- 
ciliators to negotiate, advise and 
counsel. 

“The Department maintains a staff 
of over thirty-five conciliators. We 
have representatives well versed in 
racial, economic and religious psy- 
chology, mediators who understand 
the minds and traditions of foreign 
people, and the principles inherent in 
practically every laboring condition. 
The staff is composed of representa- 
tives from the various industries and 
callings, and of many nationalities— 
and even a Welshman.” Here the Sec- 
retary gave me a wink. “In fact, we 
have conciliators or other represen- 
tatives in the Department for prac- 
tically every foreign speaking labor 
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representation in the United States. 
“Many of the conciliators have 
been drawn from business, profes- 
sional and industrial life. Among 
them are men who have been asso- 
ciated with business, former state 
Government officials and former la- 
bor representatives and others from 
professional life. The excellent bal- 
ance of the staff makes it particularly 
well qualified for its delicate tasks. 


“‘We believe that the most satisfac- 
tory settlement of labor disputes is 
reached by the parties themselves 
without any outside interference. 
The next best procedure is that of 
mediation and conciliation, and finally 
that of arbitration if both sides can 
consent to leave the decision in the 
authority of a third party. 


Disputes Settled 


“Thousands of disputes have been 
satisfactorily adjusted through con- 
ciliation service with a minimum of 
publicity. Almost all trade disputes 
can be adjusted through negotiation 
before a strike or lockout occurs. 
Management and employees are be- 
coming convinced that they are not 
opposing forces but complementary 
forces in industry. 

“Since the Department’s organiza- 
tion in 1913 over 9,000 cases have 
been referred to this service for ad- 
justment. Satisfactory results were 
secured in 88 per cent. of them. 
These disputes involved, directly and 
indirectly, more than 12,500,000 
workers.” 

“The handling of these disputes 
must require an infinite amount of 
patience,” I remarked. 

“Patience is of paramount impor- 


tance in onciliatory work. It is one 
quality t Department has cultivated 
toa rem sable degree. If you want 


to know uow much patience we have, 
read the Book of Job; and when you 
understand what is meant by the pa- 
tience of Job, consider that we have 
still more.” 

“Does not patience also serve as a 
sort of armor against criticism in 
work of this kind?” was asked. 

“If we get criticized we pay no at- 
tention to it because we have based 
our work on very definite facts. 
Sometimes we sit back and do not act 
because we realize that action is only 
a useless gesture. That brings cri- 
ticism. At other times we act and get 
criticized for acting. And we pay no 
attention to that.” 

“What is another important func- 
tion of the Labor Department besides 


conciliatory service?” was the next 
question. 

“The fact finding agency of the 
Department—the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics—is extremely important 
from a business angle. It covers 
not only purely statistical data on 
such matters as hours, jobs, and 
wages, but includes vital, general 
welfare work on accident prevention, 
housing, labor, legislation, living con- 
ditions and insurance. 


Labor Facts 


“Twice a year a thorough survey 
is made of changes in the cost of liv- 
ing in workingmen’s families in 32 
typical cities. Wage scales are col- 
lected from about 800,000 organized 
workers in selective trades. Employ- 
ment statistics are obtained monthly 
from the more important manufac- 
turing industries. 


“The comprehensive information 
gathered is utilized to promote the 
material, social, and _ intellectual 
progress of the wage earner and to 
give the business man valuable facts 
upon which to base his plans and con- 
clusions. 


“To give an example of the worth 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to the business man who uses its in- 
formation in meeting his manage- 
ment problems, we might briefly con- 
sider labor costs and turnover. 


“The productive efficiency of both 
the individual worker and the com- 
plete personnel of a business is 
largely the key to profits. Shifts 
and turnover in the working force 
present some of the toughest man- 
agement problems. There is a prac- 
tical importance in measuring labor 
stability so that these problems can 
be met with the greatest degree of 
intelligence. 


“The standard method of calcu- 
lating the annual turnover rate is to 
divide the number of separations 
of every kind during the year by the 
average number of persons employed 
over the same period. Using T for 
the turnover rate, S for separations 
and A for the average personnel, the 
turnover formula might be expressed 

‘ S 
= A 

“Variations have been suggested in 
this formula but the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has found this rule to be 
the most applicable. 


“The next step is, of course, the 
interpretation of turnover figures. 
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The turnover rate may be the result 
of widely divergent causes. The la- 
bor market may be good or bad, the 
nature of the industry may be sea- 
sonal, skilled or unskilled help may 
be necessary, the sex of employees 
may be a consideration and economic 
inflations and deflations may exert an 
important influence. 

“The fact remains that productive 
efficiency is lowered by personnel 
turnover. The management should 
approximate, as nearly as possible, a 
normal turnover, because this is one 
of the elements that smoothes the 
road to profits. It is in studies of 
this kind that the Department of 
Labor can be of real help to the busi- 
ness man.” 


The labor situation has always been 
charged with intensity because the 
worker is supposed to wear a collar 
of oppression. This attitude is chang- 


ing. New questions, however, are 
now asked about another worker 
who wears a collar—the so-called 


white collar man. 


White Collar Workers 


What advantages would there be 
for the office employee if he fol- 
lowed the example of his industrial 
brother? Are the factory and mine 
worker, through organization, pro- 
tecting their rights while the white 
collar worker is left out in the cold? 
What are the relative positions of the 
office employee and the industrial 
employee? 

Secretary Davis recognizes the 
lack of organization in clerical ranks 
but he does not believe the conditions 
generally existent among office work- 
ers are the same as those in the fol- 
lowing laboring trades. His appraisal 
follows : 

“The position of the white collar 
worker: is pivotal. His place in the 
organization picture is more advan- 
tageous than that of the factory em- 
ployee, mill worker or miner. Take a 
large business corporation and com- 
pare the office worker and the la- 
borer. The laborer is generally far 
removed from the executive manage- 
ment; he is often in a mill or a fac- 
tory many miles away from the head 
office. His welfare is naturally more 
remote than that of the office worker 
of whom the president is conscious 
each day. 

“The white collar worker can 
speak for his own rights and gener- 
ally does if he has the stuff of which 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Aceountife Machine. 


The only accounting machine that multi- 
plies directly, prints results and totals by a 
single key depression, typewrites, adds, 
subtracts, accumulates totals and posts 
several related records in one operation. 


Call the local Burroughs office for a dem- 
onstration of this new Accounting Machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6259 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICH. 
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No Cash Journal 

New York.—Several years ago, we 
did away with our cash journal, and, 
as the man who is about to sell you 
something always prophesies, “We 
have never had cause to regret it.” 
Our record of remittances received 
daily is simply the collection of en- 
velopes, opened out flat, in which the 
checks come. 

Here is the procedure which has 
enabled us to eliminate one book from 
our accounting system. When the 
mail is opened, the envelopes con- 
taining remittances are slit on all 
sides and the checks pinned to them. 
The first Assistant Credit Manager 
checks them over to see that the 
amounts are correct, and no unjusti- 
fied discounts have been taken. He 
then notes on the face of the enve- 
lope the actual amount received with 
the discount, if there is any, added so 
as to show the total amount that is 
to be credited to the customer’s ac- 
count. 


The envelopes and checks then 
go to the cashier who makes up on 
the adding machine the list of remit- 
tances, using a “Cash Received” 
form. She also makes up from these 
the bank deposit slip in duplicate. 
The two totals must agree. 

The corner card of the envelope 
shows in most instances the sender 
of the remittance, but in the event of 
a check’s having been placed for col- 
lection through a bank, the name of 
the customer has to be written across 
the left-hand corner of the envelope. 

The envelopes with the notations 
on them are then turned over to the 
bookkeeper who sorts them accord- 
ing to the two ledgers and makes the 
proper entries. 

When the postings for the day 





have been completed, the envelopes 
are placed in two folders correspond- 
ing to the ledgers, No. 1 and No. 2, 
and securely stapled. Each folder 
is stamped with the day’s date and 
filed in order, so that it is easily ob- 
tainable for reference. Remittances 
received late in the day are held for 
the next day, and the envelopes filed 
under the date of the posting. 

In this way, we have the records 
of daily remittances that we need 
without having to write up the indi- 
vidual items in a cash book. Occa- 
sionally, an envelope is too mutilated 
or dirty to be kept, and the book- 
keeper substitutes for it a notation 
form which we have had printed for 
the purpose. 


Once a month, a recapitulation is 
made from the daily “Cash Received” 
sheets, giving us the total receipts 
for that period. 

Our scheme has an advantage be- 
sides that of abolishing the cash 
journal. The postmarked envelopes 
are proof positive of the mailing 
date of the remittances and prevent 
any abuse of the discount privilege. 
They have sometimes served to set- 
tle other disputes. Once the posses- 
sion of the envelope in which a check 
had been mailed won a suit for us 
when a customer claimed that he had 
mailed his remittance before being 
served with a summons and com- 
plaint. The postmark proved conclu- 
sively in court that he had not done 
so. 

Perhaps the simplicity and_ thor- 
oughness of this system may appeal 
to other Credit Managers. .We have 
found: it a step forward in efficiency. 

J. W. Barr, 


Quaker Oats Company. 







A New Transcribing Desk 


A special transcribing machine 
desk, equipped with a patented 
mounting which insulates the type- 
writer from direct contact with the 
desk and so prevents the communi- 
cation of sound or vibration to the 
reproducer, is announced by one of 
the large manufacturers of office fur- 
niture. 

Another device to reduce the 
sound and vibration of the type- 
writer is the pair of silencers, made 
of sponge rubber and formed steel 
shapes, that are placed under the ma- 
chine. These silencers hold the 
typewriter in place without the neces- 
sity for bolting it to the desk. 

These transcribing desks are built 
in sections and may be erected in 
series, on electrical current serving 
all desks in a battery with all wires 
concealed. Each operator controls 
her own transcribing machine by a 
switch without interfering with other 
operators on the same circuit. 


Visible Card File 


New York.—In our Credit De- 
partment, we find the visible index 
card file system of the greatest pos- 
sible assistance, particularly as our 
business is almost wholly with for- 
eign concerns whose names are 
rather difficult to classify satisfac- 
torily and usually begin with the 
foreign equivalent of Company, 
Society, and the like. The visible 
file enables us to review a number of 
cards at one time and, in this way, 
expedites the finding of the desired 
card. The cards contain not only 
spaces for the entry of various or- 
ders, but also show the terms of pay- 
ment granted to the customer and 

(Continued on following page) 
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The Credit Manager’s Office 


An Idea and Experience Exchange 
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the file number of the corresponding 
credit folder. 
G. McK. Ropserts, 


Internati. General Electric Co. 


New Adding Machine 


One of the adding machine com- 
panies has put on the market two 
new models especially suited to the 
needs of the small storekeeper. 
(redit managers who have occasion 
to discuss better office methods with 
some of their butcher, baker, con- 
fectioner, and grocer customers may 
fnd it desirable to suggest the pur- 
chase of one of these machines. They 
have the advantage of being small 
and compact, occupying very little 
more space on the counter than a 
telephone, and are moderately priced 
so that the small merchant can afford 
toown one. One model has an add- 
ing capacity of 99 99, and the other 
of 9999 99. Some of the features of 
both are visible adding dials, auto- 
graphic paper table, automatic ejector 
which causes the printed total to ad- 
vance automatically beyond the paper 
cutter on the total-taking operation, 
and cash register type keytops. 


Ledger Notes Save Money 


Richmond.—At times, we have 
taken rather unexpected losses due to 
the fact that we relied too much upon 
the customer's favorable paying rec- 
ord with us. In order to avoid this 
danger we regularly enter at the top 
of the customer’s ledger sheets a 
brief of all unfavorable information 
and, particularly, a synopsis of re- 
ciprocal reports received from the 
Interchange Bureaus. This method 
not only speeds up the handling of 
tush orders but, by warning us 
against unsafe credits, has saved us 
very substantial sums of money.— 


J. F. Woop. 
Richmond Dry Goods Co., Inc. 


The Self-Addressed Envelope 


Minneapolis—I make a practice 
of enclosing a return, addressed en- 
velope (stamped, if the case has 
reached an acute stage) in every col- 
lection letter. It increases, I find, the 
chances of a reply—and a prompt 
ne. 


F. H. G. 


Readers are invited to send in their suc- 
cessful ideas and methods for this page. 
Full information about any appliance men- 

may be by writing to the 
iT MONTHLY. 


“It Ain’t Safe Any More” 
(Continued from page 18) 


game of getting rich by going broke 
is getting more difficult. 

The fraud investigator who over- 
keard Mr. Wolf’s remark about “that 
damn Association” was much grati- 
fied, and so, it may be added, was the 


headquarters office of the Associa- | 
The impression made on the | 
credit crook and the would-be credit | 


tion. 


crook is just the desired impression. 
Already, that impression is bearing 
fruit. 
fraud cases reported yearly has dwin- 
dled by nearly one-third, and the sav- 


ing to business runs high up into the | 
millions—a fact easy to believe when | 
we recall that, not so long ago, credit | 
fraud was costing business half a | 


billion dollars a year. 
However, the Association 


has only begun. 


uity of the professionals, who prove 
once more that old dogs can learn 
new tricks. 

At the same time, thugs scared by 


the Baumes laws are abandoning vio- | 


lent crime in favor of the supposedly 


safer and certainly more profitable | 


crooked failure. Let them! Encour- 
aged by its success thus far, the As- 
sociation is determined to make credit 
fraud a straight road to the peniten- 
tiary. It must give Mr. Wolf the 
shivers to note the sentence in a re- 
cent case—six years! 


Fire Prevention Week 


HE National Fire Protection 
Association announces that it 
has prepared for use in connection 
with the 1929 Fire Prevention Week 
Campaign, October 6-12, a quantity 
of literature, such as posters, book- 
lets, folders and the like, which may 
be obtained for distribution from 
headquarters of the Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston. Nom- 
inal charges are made for the adver- 
tising material to cover a part, at 
least, of the cost of publication. 
The value of the special publicity 
given fire prevention during the cam- 


paign is indicated by the figures of | 


last year. Reports from 259 cities 
showed a loss during Fire Prevention 
Week in 1928 of $533,973 as com- 
pared with an average weekly loss of 
$994,048 for the previous six months. 


Because of it, the number of | 


feels | 
that its war on “the crooked bust’’ | 
To be sure, it has | 
driven out the amateurs; fires and | 
fake burglaries are much less com- | 
mon; but it has sharpened the ingen- | 
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C ould 


your 


business 


R 


use an 
extra month 
a year’? 


Make Ediphones available to 
your office force and you will be 
amazed to see the staggering 
total of wasted minutes con- 
verted into hours of productive 
effort. Every average dictator 
gains a month a year. Secretaries 
also enjoy this time-gain because 
they no longer are obliged to 
write every letter twice (once 
in shorthand and once on the 
typewriter). 


Let us prove this to you at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” your City, 
and ask for the book, “An Easy Way to 
Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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Sound Credit Selling 


(Continued from page 6) 


purchasing and merchandising of 
cars had previously been his chief 
concern. Instalment sales were in- 
creasing at a rate that made this con- 
sideration a job in itself. This, of 
course, opened up a profitable field 
for finance companies and they en- 
tered the field in large numbers. 

“With this development there 
sprang up a standardization of terms 
in order to provide a basis upon 
which the dealer could conduct busi- 
ness. Fixed terms were charted by 
finance companies so that the- dealer 
could know what to charge in nego- 
tiating his credit transactions. 

“The credit merchandising func- 
tion at that time was still largely in 
the hands of the dealer. He was the 
originating point in credit sales and, 
of course, made his sales with some 
adherence to traditional credit prac- 
tices. The finance companies bought 
the dealers’ retail paper on this basis. 


“As long as fixed terms were main- 
tained merely as a basis of under- 
standing between the dealer and 
finance company no harm ensued, but 
it was not long before this lucrative 
field attracted an over supply of 
finance companies. This resulted in 
bidding and competition for the deal- 
er’s business—the competition result- 
ing in permission to the dealer to 
sell on easier credit terms. 


Competition in Terms 


“This led to competition between 
the dealers based on longer credit 
terms. The finance company offer- 
ing the dealer the most liberal credit 
terms was in a good position to get 
the dealer’s business. The dealers, 
equipped with this new sales lever- 
age began talking and publishing 
terms. 

“What was the result? The deal- 
ers drifted into practices that they 
would never have countenanced had 
they been carrying the credit respon- 
sibility—practices which were in di- 
rect conflict with sound credit prin- 
ciples and ordinary common sense. 

“The time arrived when it was 
necessary to re-assert the important 
principles, and to point out the cause 
of the trouble which was the publi- 
cation and advertising of specific 
credit terms as a sales factor. 

“The salesman who loses sight of 
the importance of conserving credit, 
and, without even inquiring into the 





customer’s financial abilities and cir- 
cumstances, suggests to him in ad- 
vance the maximum terms, is doing 
both his customer and his house an 
injustice. 

“The commodity or product should 
be sold first—and the credit terms 
discussed afterwards. 

“The salesman should be as skilled 
in handling or discussing the matter 
of credit terms as in applying the 
principles of salesmanship. Whether 
he has the authority to close a sale 
with credit terms settled or whether 
he can merely give the buyer a fairly 
definite understanding of the terms 
that will probably be allowed he 
should attempt in either case to get 
the largest down payment consistent 
and the shortest length of time for 
liquidation of the balance, and have 
some idea of the fitness of the terms 
to the circumstances of the purchas- 
er; otherwise his sale is just a 
gamble. 





Credit Psychology 


“The psychology used by salesmen 
or Credit Manager, whichever au- 
thorizes the terms or gives the cus- 
tomer the understanding of what the 
terms will be, is largely the key to 
successful credit merchandising. lf 
the customer wants to know point 
blank how much he must pay down, 
the salesman will tactfully lead the 
customer into stating the maximum 
amount that he can pay down. The 
same procedure would be followed in 
the matter of time over which the 
instalments are to extend. The hap- 
py medium should be the closing of 
a sale on the most conservative terms 
adapted to the buyer’s circumstances 
without unfairly restricting the sales- 
man. 


“What do you think would be the 
general result of a wide adoption of 
this selling method?” 


“A credit policy based upon 
sound, constructive principles increas- 
es the general average of all down 
payments, reduces the term of liqui- 
dation for outstanding obligations 
and therefore requires less money to 
carry them,” answered Mr. Swayne. 
“This greatly decreases credit costs. 


“An application of these principles 
lowers losses, substantially reduces 
collection efforts, protects against the 
return of goods, gives greater satis- 
faction to buyers and develops cus- 
tomers that will stick. The lower 
cost of credit financing is of course 
reflected back to the consumer in bet- 
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ter prices and to the seller in higher 
profits.” 

Credit must be characterized by 
plasticity and elasticity. It is often 
injured by a_ standardization of 
terms. What it needs is a standard- 
ization of principles, and that is 
what is meant by constructive credit 
merchandising. 


Trade Associations Increase 


HE rapid growth of the trade 

co-operative movement in 
America is strikingly shown in a com- 
pilation of this country’s commercial 
and industrial organizations which 
has just been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. There are now 
in the United States 13,000 co-opera- 
tive organizations, an increase of 
4,000 over the number in 1926 when 
the latest previous compilation was 
made. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men is among the larger associations 
listed, larger by 7,000 than the for- 
midable American Bankers Associa- 
tion, though it is considerably behind 
the largest group, the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Association, with a member- 
ship of 109,000. The Minced Razor 
Clam Packers Association holds up 
its head with eight members, and the 
Pyroxylin Plastics Manufacturers 
Association has a membership of 
three. A surprise in the list is the in- 
clusion of the United Petticoat 
League with twenty members. 

“Never before in our history,” the 
foreword to the compilation states, 
“thas there been such a general will- 
ingness on the part of individuals and 
private organizations to unite in 
working for the constructive up- 
building of our commerce and indus- 
try through greater efficiency of each 
group of related interests. The ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge 
among competitors which would 
have been considered commer- 
cial suicide at the beginning of the 
present century is now deemed mutu- 
ally beneficial and constructive—a 
distinct contribution to higher busi- 
ness ethics.” 


Stottern 


N Germany, to buy in instalments 
is called stuttering. This is a 


useful and amusing piece of slang 
and enables the German buyer and 
seller, in that business-like country, 
to get on without the longer word, 
Abschlagzahlung, instalment. 
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Bankruptcy Administration 
(Continued from page 8) 


that the friendly adjustment system 
js constantly confronted with the 
threat of having its efficient work de- 
stroyed by the act of selfish and non- 
cooperative creditors or their attor- 
neys in throwing into bankruptcy a 
case which a majority of the cred- 
itors prefer to keep out of the courts. 
In my opinion it is time that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men took 
steps to have the friendly adjustment 
system recognized by the law as an 
inherent and necessary part of the 
economic structure of the country. 

I propose that the Bankruptcy Act 
be amended so that a general assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors shall 
no longer be ipso facto an Act of 
Bankruptcy, but that there be sub- 
stituted in place of this provision 
something to the effect that where a 
debtor has made a general assign- 
ment for the benefit of all of his cred- 
itors without preferences, creditors 
seeking to overthrow the assignment 
and have the debtor adjudicated 
bankrupt shall be required to show 
good reason why this should be done, 
and the petition should be denied un- 
less it be shown that the assignment 
is fraudulent or preferential, or that 
a majority in number and amount of 
the creditors of the assignor desire 
that the case be administered in the 
Bankruptcy Court. 


Uniform Code 


I propose, further, that a code of 
fractice in bankruptcy be adopted by 
order of the United States Supreme 
Court which shall be simple and uni- 
form throughout the country; that 
the number of officials be reduced and 
their duties consolidated; that the 
form of the involuntary bankruptcy 
petition itself be changed to an order, 
returnable on not more than five days 
notice, directing the alleged bankrupt 
‘o appear and show cause before the 
court why he should not forthwith be 
adjudicated bankrupt, and if, on the 
return day of said order, an answer 
to the petition shall be filed, the is- 
sues should be referred to a special 
master to take testimony in order that 
an adjudication may follow without 
the delay which ensues under the 
present system and enures to the ad- 
vantage of no one except possibly the 
landlord. 

I should be the last ever to advo- 
cate the repeal of the Bankruptcy 
Law. I recognize that without it 


When writing 


business could not be conducted in 
this country on a nationwide basis. 
It is the background of every credit 
transaction and is the basis of modern 
business. This position the National 
Association of Credit Men has al- 
ways maintained and never should 
it for a moment lose sight of the ab- 
solute necessity of maintaining this 
statute as part of the Federal Law 
of the United States. But, as its 
principal sponsor in years gone by, 
the Association cannot be blind to the 
defects of the law and must ever be 
alert to improve its administration. 
The law is only a means to an end. 
If it is defeating the very end it seeks 


| 
a: 


foretell failures. 
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to accomplish, the business men of 
this country who pay the huge an- 
nual total of bankruptcy losses, must 
lead the way to proper and intelligent 
reform. 


Ranks with the Best 


In the past, I think the Crepir MontH- 
LY was considered just an ordinary maga- 
zine, but since the first of the year you 
have brought it up to a point where it 
ranks with the best of publications. I re- 
ceive many fine comments from the mem- 
bers of the Fort Wayne Association of 
Credit Men every month lately as to the 
fine articles and set-up you are using. Ac- 
cept my congratulations. 

STANLEY Brink. 
Fort Wayne. 


HERE is no un- 


failing way to 


Ex- 


perience has proven 


this—and the wisdom 


of carrying Credit 


Insurance. 
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By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, 


N.A.C.M, 





Negotiable Instruments—Sales Over the 


Re Negotiable Instruments 


THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. Roy 
A. Redfield. Brady Publishing Corporation, 
N. Y. 1929. 511 pp. $6.50. 

Law books are generally hard reading 
and no picnic for the reviewer. Once in 
a blue moon, however, one comes along 
that is intelligible to the layman, and Mr. 
Redfield has succeeded in producing such 
a book. Doubtless the fact that he was 
for some time an instructor in American 
Institute of Banking courses helps to ac- 
count for his clarity of expression and 
the clear-cut quality of his exposition. 


Mr. Redfield presents his treatise 
frankly as a layman’s lawbook. The lay- 
man, he says, is ordinarily at a disadvan- 
tage in approaching a legal question. He 
finds the various legal subjects so knit to- 
gether that it requires the comprehensive 
knowledge of an expert to disentangle 
them. 


The subject of commercial paper, how- 
ever, is exceptional in this respect. As 
shown in Mr. Redfield’s opening chapter, 
it was first worked out by laymen instead 
of lawyers, and for this reason it is less 
interwoven with the general body of law 
than any other legal subject. It is a sys- 
tem complete within itself, operating inside 
its own boundaries with a precision al- 
most mathematical. 

The book consists of 24 well organized 
chapters, an Appendix and a Table of 
Cases. In order to facilitate ready refer- 
ence, suitable catchwords are provided at 
the beginning of each section, so that the 
point under discussion may be ascertained 
at a glance. In the Index, wherever pos- 
sible a given point has been listed under 
various descriptive words, so as to afford 
quick guidance to the information sought. 

After the introductory chapter, the sub- 
jects, in order of their presentation, are: 
form and contents of negotiable instru- 
ments; various provisions and their effect; 
varieties of instruments; the paper as a 
contract; clearing up doubts; considera- 
tion; signatures and liability; what the 
parties promise; transfer; secondary lia- 
bility; maturity; extension and renewal; 
payment and discharge; presentation for 
payment; notice and protest; excuses and 
waivers; the holder and his rights; de- 
fense; accommodation paper; bills of ex- 


change; promissory notes and checks; 


Wire—Business Takes to the Air 


remedies and judgment; and non-negotia- 
ble instruments. 

These are subjects which come close to 
the daily routine of the credit manager, 
and one can ‘scarcely hope to find them 


presented in more readable and usable 
form. In addition, Mr. Redfield brings in 
some interesting sidelights on the devel- 
opment of the law, as, for example, his 
reference to the Lex Mercatoria. No leg- 
islature invented this body of trade cus- 
tims. It was evolved gradually, having its 
beginnings in the private tribunals organ- 
ized at the great mediaeval fairs. Traders 
assembled from far and near could not 
“tarry fhe trial of twelve men” to settle 
their disputes. The jury and the com- 
mon-law courts were too slow for them, 
so they set up their own “dusty-foot” 
courts (so-called from the French “pied 
poudré,” corrupted in English to the ex- 
pression “pie-powder courts.” ) 

It is only fair to the author of “The 
Law of Commercial Paper” to say that he 
has not only produced an admirable text 
on negotiable instruments but he has also 
done something far more difficult. He has 
succeeded in writing a readable law book. 


Sales Over the Wire 


SELLING BY TELEPHONE. J. George Fred- 
erick. Business Bourse, N. Y. 1928. 3389 pp. 
$4.00. 
The author of this book wields a very 

active pen. In addition to the “Book of 

Business Standards,” which is familiar to 

many members of the National Associa- 

tion of Credit Men, Mr. Frederick has to 
his credit also “Modern Salesmanship,” 

“Business Research and Statistics,” “Mod- 

ern Industrial Consolidation,” and “Mas- 

ters of Advertising Copy.” 


The present volume presents a new sell- 
ing technique, whose evolution has been 
helped along by the urgent need of a re- 
duction of distribution costs. Use of the 
telephone in business has grown amaz- 
ingly in the past few, years, and the new 
White House policy, under which Presi- 
dent Hoover is doing more telephoning 
than any three Presidents ever did in the 
past, appears to set a final seal of ap- 
proval on the telephonic method of get- 
ting the day’s work done. 


Mr. Frederick’s first chapter shows why 





and how the selling conditions of today 
call loudly for new methods. The rest of 
the book is, in effect, an exposition of the 
principles of selling by telephone, cover- 
ing all phases of business from national 
selling on the broadest scale down to the 
smallest sales made in a retail store. De- 
partment stores come in for three vigor- 
ous chapters. Wholesaling is treated in 
Chapter XIII and collections in Chapter 
XVIII. 


In regard to collections, Mr. Frederick 
says: “There is something in getting 
‘face to face’ with a man by means of the 
telephone which is most effective in secur- 
ing payment. Letters are too often ig- 
nored, while statements and dunning 
epistles are relegated to the waste basket. 
But a personal talk by telephone compels 
some kind of an answer; some kind of a 
promise; and as only a small fringe of 
people are dishonest and do not care about 
their promises, the results are far better 
than by any other method except a per- 
sonal visit, and from a customer relations 
viewpoint often better than such a visit.” 


The follow-up of delinquent accounts 
need not, in the author’s opinion, be con- 
fined to local accounts. Long distance de- 
linquents may be followed up in a similar 
manner in lines of business where the 


amount of credit and the situation warrant 
it. 


The advantages of telephone collecting 
are summed up in this way: 

1. It saves time, by bringing quicker 
results. 

2. It saves money, because it ex- 
tracts remittances more readily from 
overdue debtors. 

3. It is more definite and certain, 
because it exacts promises to pay 
which are generally kept. 

4. It is more effective generally, be- 
cause the sum total of net results is 
better. 

5. It permits of personal contact 
with the debtor, which has a psycho- 
logical influence on his subsequent be- 
havior in bill paying. 

Altogether, Mr. Frederick makes out a 
good case for the telephone as an adjunct 
of both sales and credit departments. 
Whether a new “profession of telephone 
salesmanship” actually develops, time will 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Business and Labor 
(Continued from page 26) 


executives are made. The educa- 
tional experience of the office worker 
is in most cases more extensive. He 
can do as an individual what the la- 
borer believes he needs an organiza- 
tion to accomplish. 

“The office worker is somewhere 
in the organization that supports the 
functions of the executive heads. 
He has access to those above him. 
While his position may be fraught 
with certain dangers he does not seem 
to believe that at present he needs the 
protective measures and organization 
facilities that our economic system 
has built up for the welfare of the 
laborer.” 

Root causes in the labor situation 
are prone to be overlooked. Emo- 
tion, prejudice and lack of under- 
standing on the parts of the em- 
ployer, employee and third party re- 
sult in much misinterpretation. 

There was a strike in the cotton 
textile industry for higher wages. 
The employers were losing business 
and could not meet the striker’s de- 
mands. “The real difficulty was not 
in the question of wages,” Secretary 
Davis said, “but in the economic fact 
that there had been a change in style. 
This the employers might have real- 
ized by observing that only six out of 
the 800 of their girl employees wore 
cotton hosiery. The employers did 
not realize that economic changes 
with which they had not kept pace 
had brought on the strike instead of 
the demands of the girls.” 

When Secretary Davis was de- 
scribing the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Labor he told me that it had 
a library of over 100,000 volumes— 
doubtless the most complete labor li- 
brary in the world. 

“I thought there were even more 
than that number of books on labor,” 
I said. 

“You are right,’ was the answer, 
“but about one book out of five 
on labor has a sound basis and for 
reference work we want only books 
that contain facts. Theory has no 
place in labor. You can believe about 
one-fifth of what you hear about la- 
ber problems, just as you can count 
on about one book out of five on the 
subject being sound. The executive 
who really understands the labor sit- 
uation, can meet his problems with 
greater intelligence and expediency.” 
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little warning, property to the 


extent of millions of dollars is 
wrecked by the great force of 


wind. 


Business cannot suffer the re- 
sultant losses without serious 
handicap and oftimes failure. 


In sections where such condi- 
tions prevail, and everywhere 
as a matter of precaution, in- 
dustry can well afford the 


protection of 


Windstorm Insurance 
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Answers to 
Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 
—E. P. P. 


Promissory Notes 


Q. Can the endorser of a note be 
sued upon maturity of the paper with- 
out first taking action against the maker? 

A. Assuming that the note has been 


| duly protested or that notice of dishonor 


| 


i 


has been given to the endorser, action 
can be commenced against an endorser 
without first suing the maker. 


Guarantees 


Q. We would like very much to 
know whether the following paragraph 
could be considered binding, so that in 
case of default of the corporation, we 
would be able to secure payment from 
the President by proper legal action? 

‘In the meantime, however, you may 

take this letter as a personal guar- 

antee of the account of and 
you may consider this in effect un- 
til I cancel it, giving a 60-day 
notice in writing before doing so.’ 

“This letter was signed by the cor- 
poration, per President, who de- 
sired a line of credit.” 

A. It is obvious from the signature 
which the letter bears, that it is not the 
personal signature of the president of 
the corporation, and would not be so 
construed. 








Foreign Corporations-Law of 
Alabama 


Q. Is a corporation which transacts 
business through traveling representa- 
tives, but does not maintain an office 
or warehouse within the state subject to 
taxation as a Foreign Corporation? 

A. It is well settled that a corpora- 
tion which sends traveling men into an- 
other state, and maintains no office or 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 





One Park Avenue, New York ; 


place of business there but solicits 
orders through its traveling representa- 
tives, who in turn transmit the orders 
to the home office of the corporation 
for approval, and subsequent thereto, 
goods are shipped from the office of the 
corporation without the state, is en 
gaged in purely interstate commerce, 
and such business can not be interfered 
with, and no burden can be imposed by 
the local authorities. 


Trade Acceptances 


Q. The question has come up in the 
mind of the writer several times as to 
the length of time the trade acceptances 
can legally run and still be collectible, 
While we try to confine the purchases 
of our dealers to ninety day terms, we 
sometimes find this difficult, for the 
reason that musical instrument dealers 
have been educated over a long period 
of time to buy on twelve and eighteen 
months terms and assignments. 


A. The trade acceptances can be 
made to run for any length of time. In 
some lines where the custom calls for 
long terms, acceptances have been suc- 
cessfully used running over a period of 
eight and nine months. But in order 
to obtain the most liquid instrument 
possible, and to make an acceptance 
that will conform with the requirements 
of eligibility for rediscount at a Federal 
Reserve Bank, the acceptance should have 
a maturity of not exceeding ninety days 
from its date. 


Commissions Due Agents 


Q. We would appreciate very much 
any information which you may have 
or which the National Association of 
Credit Men may have in their file re- 
garding the relationship between a 
manufacturer and a manufacturer’s 
agent as regards an account sold by the 
manufacturer’s agent which has become 
uncollectible, or on which the collec- 
tion agency collects a fee. Should the 
collection agency fee or commission be 
charged or should it not be charged 
back to the manufacturer’s agent against 
his commission on the. sale? 

A. Whether or not the manufacturer 
is entitled to recover back the commis 


sion which was paid on a sale made by , 


the agent, and which account subse- 
quently became uncollectible, depends 
upon the contract between the manu- 
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facturer and his agent. If the contract 
provides that the commission shall be 
paid only on goods shipped and paid 
for, the agent is not entitled to his com- 
mission, if the goods are not paid for. 
Expressions on contracts describing the 
basis for the payment of comissions have 
been construed by various courts and if 
the manufacturer desires to ascertain 
the particular effect of the wording of 
his contract, he should present the same 
and the full facts in the case to his local 
attorney for advice. 


Chattel Mortgages, Kentucky 


Q. The Law of Kentucky provides 
or the recording of chattel mortgages, 
as you will note by the Credit Manual 
of 1929, and recently in forwarding a 
chattel mortgage to Kentucky to be 
recorded, I was advised by one of our 
field representatives there that the in- 
strument would not be returned to us, 
but would be retained in the office of 
the County Clerk under the provisions 
of the new law. 

A. The Credit Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws and Diary for 1929, at 
page 83, states that the mortgage is to 
be recorded. 

At the time the copy was provided 
for the printer last year that embodied 
an absolutely correct statement of law. 
Chapter 141 of the laws of 1928, page 
468, was not available at the time that 
the copy went to the printer and pro- 
vides (a strictly new provision) that not 
only must the chattel mortgage be filed 
and an abstract of its principal features 
recorded in a minute book to be kept by 
the County Clerk, but also that the 
Statute expressly directs that the 
County Clerk shall keep the original 
paper properly recorded, numbered and 
indexed in his office “as a public record”. 


The Business Library 
(Continued from page 33) 


tell. If it does, the author of this inter- 
esting volume will have a fairly clear title 
to the honor of having given the new call- 
ing its first adequate textbook. 


Business Takes to the Air 


AVIATION —ITS COMMERCIAL AND 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS. Richard Rae Ben- 
Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 1929. 127 pp. 

-00. 


That flying is rapidy developing a litera- 
ture of its own is demonstrated by the fact 
that this volume, by the assistant Sunday 
Editor of the Baltimore Sun, is the 24th 
issued to date in the Ronald Aeronautic 
Series. 

Mr. Bennett's objective, in writing this 
book, was to outline and explain the finan- 
cial and commercial problems of aviation 
as they daily confront the layman, the 
banker, the investor, the economist, the 


educator, the lawyer, the student. the busi- 
ness man, and the engineer. 

Newspaper and magazine 
us how far ahead of us the European na- 
tions, and particularly Germany, are in 
commercial aviation. Although this atti- 
tude is doubtless justified by the facts, it 
is encouraging to discover, from the sta- 
tistics assembled by Mr. Bennett, that we 
are not doing so badly after all. 


For example, there are in the United 
States today 34 different concerns oper- | 


ating air transport lines. The planes of 
these companies are flying a daily average 
of 54,000 miles, over 67 airways, and mak- 
ing more than a hundred station stops en 
route. More than ten million miles were 
traveled during 1928, and 52,934 passen- 
gers were carried. 


Mr. Bennett makes an interesting com- 
parison between the development of the 
railroads and that of 
lines. 


the air transport 
On the 25th anniversary of flight. 
15,128 miles of airways were in operation, 
while on the 25th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of railway traffic there were but 
9,021 miles of railroads. 

Until recently, the author says, financ- 
ing of aviation projects has been almost 
entirely a matter of interesting local en- 
thusiasts, in much the same way that the 
railroads got their initial backing from 
the territory through which their lines 
ran. But today, in the United States alone, 
more than a billion dollars of investment 
money has been poured into the industry. 


This situation has its element of dan- 
ger; and Mr. Bennett does well to sound 
a note of warning. Just as there came, in 
the development of the railroads, a period 
of easy financing when certain lines were 
expanded too rapidly, there is today a 
strong probability that disaster may over- 
take investors who place their money in 
aviation projects without careful study of 
the prospects for success. 

The average layman is still somewhat 
airshy. To him the danger of losing his 
money in a poor investment is nothing at 
all compared to that of risking his precious 
neck in an airplane. To those who have 
the traditional dread of trusting them- 
selves to this unaccustomed medium Mr. 
Bennett says: “Undeniably, aviation did 
pass through an exceedingly dangerous 
period during its early development, as 
did the motor car and the train. Pioneers 
in every industrial field took chances, and 


writers on | 
° . | 
aeronautics have missed no chance to tell 


the toll of human life was correspondingly | 


great. The sacrifice in aviation has not 
been in vain. 
about as safe as other activities in which 
we habitually engage.” 


Books on aviation will surely multiply 


Flying today is considered | 


as the new industry continues to expand, 


lut this compact, non-technical, well writ- 
ten voluthe should be able to hold its own, 
at least with the layman, for some time 
to come. 


| 
| 
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Banking Legislation 


Studied by Banking and Currency Committee 


HE activities of the N. A. C. M. 

Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee during 1928-29 have cen- 
tered chiefly in two pieces of pro- 
posed legislation, and co-operation 
with the Legislative Committee in 
connection therewith. 

The first was the bill designated 
as H. R. 13,849, which was intro- 
duced in the House of Representa- 
tives on May 17, 1928, by Mr. Strong 
of Kansas. It was entitled “A Bill 
to provide that transferors for col- 
lection of negotiable instruments 
shall be preferred creditors of na- 
tional banks in certain cases.” 

The text of the bill was as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, That upon appoint- 
ment of a receiver of any national bank the 
transferor of a negotiable instrument trans- 
ferred to such bank for collection shall be 
a preferred creditor in the amount of the 
liability of such bank, if such negotiable 
instrument (1) is drawn against the de- 
livery of an accompanying document of 
title relating to real or personal property ; 
(2) has been transferred to such bank 
after the enactment of this Act; and (3) 
has been collected, either in whole or in 
part, by such bank. The provisions of this 
Act shall not apply to any case where the 
transferor is a depositor in the bank and 
the proceeds of collection have been cred- 
ited by the bank to his account. 

This bill was carefully studied by 
the members of our Banking and 
Currency Committee and their opin- 
ions, in writing, were transmitted to 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Association. While the opinions 
were, in general, favorable to the bill, 
several members definitely qualified 
their approval. Secretary Mellon 
made objection to certain features of 
the bill, and Congress failed to pass 
it. If it is reintroduced in the pres- 
ent session of Congress, our Legisla- 
tive Committee will have the benefit 
of the reaction of the members of our 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
including detailed statements from 
the Chairman of the Committee and 
from Mr. McKee, who followed the 
progress of the Bill closely in Wash- 
ington. 

The second matter considered by 
the committee was the proposed uni- 
form Bank Collection Code, spon- 
sored by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Copies of the code and of 
an explanatory statement by Thomas 
B. Paton, Jr., assistant general coun- 
sel of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation, were sent to the members 
of our committee by its secretary, and 
the replies received were uniformly 
favorable to co-operation with the 
American Bankers Association in be- 
half of the code. 


As is brought out in Mr. Paton’s 
statement, there has long been need 
for a uniform code of rules govern- 
ing bank collections, which will give 
the sanction of law to modern cus- 
toms and practices of banks and ob- 
viate the necessity for the printing 
of special agreements on deposit slips 
and pass books for their protection. 

Not only are existing rules, grow- 
ing out of earlier conditions which 
no longer obtain, unsuited to present 
conditions, but the conflict of such 
rules, as established in the different 
states, makes uniformity desirable, 
especialiy as the currency of checks 
and other paper is nation-wide in 
scope, and the rules governing the 
collection and payment of such paper 
should be uniform, irrespective of 
state lines. 


Uniform Collection Code 


To accomplish the purpose of uni- 
formity and modernization of the law 


governing bank collections, the 
American Bankers Association has 


recommended the Bank Collection 
Code for uniform enactment by the 
legislatures of the different states. 


Business men and the public at 
large realize, as the bankers do, that 
the collection of checks and other 
paper is an interstate matter. Often 
in the process of collecting a single 
item banks in several states are in- 
volved and yet, notwithstanding the 
fact that this country is commercial- 
ly one, there are almost as many dif- 
ferent and conflicting decisions on 
collections as there are states. 


Among the problems cited by the 
A. B. A, in illustration of this point 
is the customary practice of forward- 
ing items direct to the drawee bank. 
In about half of the states the prac- 
tice is legalized by statute while in 
the other half the practice is con- 
demned as negligence. In those states 
where the practice is not legalized, 
banks are forced to obtain special au- 
thority from their depositors. To 
correct this situation, the Bank Col- 
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lection Code provides that it shal] be 
deemed the exercise of ordinary cars 
to forward items 
drawee bank. 

Other important points covered by 
the code are the following: 


1. That the collecting bank shall be 
liable for its own lack of exercise 
of ordinary care but shall not be 
liable for the neglect, misconduct, 
mistakes or defaults of any other 
agent or bank. 
That the collecting bank may re. 
ceive a bank draft in lieu of cash, 
3. That the bank shall be agent of the 
depositor for the collection of an 
item and that any credit given 
therefor shall be revocable until 
such time as the proceeds are re- 
ceived by it in actual money or an 
unconditional credit. 


direct to the 


tv 


There is also the hopeless confu 
sion in which collecting banks find 
themselves when bank fails, 
Certain questions inevitably arise, 
How is the receiver to distribute the 
assets? Who is entitled to a pre 
ferred claim? Are the assets im 
pressed with a trust in favor of the 
owner of an item or items? 

The proposed code provides that 
except where the failed bank ( wheth- 
er drawee or other collecting bank) 
has been accepted as debtor for the 
collection proceeds by reason of an 
unconditional credit, a trustee rela- 
tionship is created with respect to 
such proceeds, and the owner is en- 
titled to preferential payment. 

Unquestionably, the clarification of 
such problems as these through the 
adoption of a uniform code will be of 
distinct advantage to all credit de- 
partments, and active co-operation 
with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in support of the code should 
constitute an important part of the 
program of our Banking and Cur- 
rency and Legislative Committees 
during the year 1929-30. 


one 


Business Magazine List 

HE Business Branch of the 

Newark Public Library, New- 
ark, N. J., has prepared in booklet 
form a compilation of 500 business 
magazines classified by subject which 
will be sent without charge to those 
who write for it. 


Harris Solinsky 
cnet aaeiienh ieee hall 

N executive long active in credit 

association affairs, Harris 
Solinsky, founder of the wholesale 
mercantile house, Harris Solinsky & 
Sons, died recently in Nashville. Ill 
health necessitated the retirement of 
Mr. Solinsky from active business 
several years ago. 
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Foreign Credit Checking 
(Continued from page 16) 


I think, in doing business in Latin- 
American countries whose commer- 
cial practice is based on the Spanish 
law code. A time draft if not paid at 
maturity, may be protested for non- 
payment and by this action you are 
privileged to institute an executive 
action. An embargo or attachment 
will issue as a result of this action 
within a short time and your claim 
will be satisfied if the debtor has any 
assets to seize. On the other hand 
if your sale is on open or remit 
terms, your only legal recourse, if the 
customer does not pay, is to bring a 
declarative action which may take 
years to consummate and in the 
meantime the debtor’s assets may 
have been dissipated. 


Use of Draft 


One more reason why the draft is 
preferable to the open account shows 
up quite clearly in the ledger inter- 
change reports of the N. A. C. M. 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. 
If a buyer is for any reason inclined 
to be slow pay, the shipper who has 
sold him on remit terms is the first 
to report tardiness in payments, while 
shipments covered by drafts are re- 
ported as being paid at maturity. 
The reason for this is obvious. The 
draft no doubt carries instructions to 
protest for non-payment at maturity 
—this the buyer wants to avoid. More 
often than not, the draft has been 
sent for collection to the bank of the 
buyer and he does not want his bank 
to learn that he is not meeting his 
obligations when due. 

A clear understanding of the obli- 
gations of the shipper and the buyer 
under the various terms of sale is of 
prime importance. A booklet giving 
the generally accepted definitions of 
the various export quotations is pub- 
lished by the National Foreign Trade 


Council, Hanover Square, New 


York, and should be in your export 
library. 

In conclusion let me quote the old 
Scotch saying “mony a mickle makes 
a muckle,” which, by way of a lib- 
eral interpretation, means the sum 
total of credit information gathered 
from many sources will provide us 
with sufficient knowledge to pass in- 
telligently on the credit risk under 
consideration. 


Nationalize Your Credits 


Can You Watch Your 
Customers’ Accounts 


You can check upon your customers’ affairs fairly 
closely, but what possible chance have you of checking 
upon your customers’ customers? 


In these days of extremely keen competition with the 
consequent narrow margin of profit, it is not at all un- 
usual for an apparently solid high grade account to 
collapse for reasons far beyond its control. 


There is only one way that you can guard against such 
a catastrophe. A National Policy of Credit Insurance 
is an absolute guarantee by the World’s Largest Surety 
Company to prevent, else pay, credit losses. 


National Surety 
Company 


Wm. B. Joyce, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joan, President 
E. M. Atien, Vice-President W. L. Cremeans, Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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“Oh, He’s All Right” 


Years ago credit investigations often 
ended right there — but today some- 
thing more than an offhand affirmation 
of solvency is required. 


The companies of the A'tna Fire Group 
welcome careful scrutiny of both their 
ability to pay just claims and their past 
record for prompt payment. 
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One Month’s Convictions 


CASE 
Jos. H. Segaloff, 
Trenton, N. J. 


(Dept. Store) 


I. Goodman 
Huntington, L. I. 
( Hardware) 


Beaufort Bargain 
House 

Beaufort, N. C. 

(Gen’l mdse.) 


Carteret Supply & 
Distributing Co. 
Morehead City, N.C. 

(Gen’l mdse.) 


Dover Supply Dry 
Goods Company 
Dover, N. C. 


B. B. Bellamah, Good 
Wear Store 
New Bern, N. C. 
(Gen’'l mdse.) 


Lesser’s Dept. Store 
Suffolk, Va. 


Frank Polis, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
(Gen’! mdse. ) 


B. C. Gallimore 
Davy, W. Va. 
(Oil and gas) 


Moses Abid, et al. 
200 E. Pershing Rd. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Gen’l mdse.) 


Martin Gordon Clo. 
Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Jacob Weintraub, 
d.b.a., Weintraub 
Lamp & Shade Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Floyd Napier & Son 
Garrett, Kentucky 
(Gen’l mdse. ) 


Emil Moroni 
Johnson City, Il. 
(Fur. & groceries ) 


Philip Okin 
Birmingham, Ala. 


INDIVIDUAL 


David Schoenberg 
lhos. Sanders 
Max Sanders 


Murray Stein 


E. K. Leyoup 
Amen Solomon 


B. B. Bellamah 


Ellis Zaytoun Eunice 


B. B. Bellamah 


Harry Rhodes 


Frank Polis 
Anthony Polis 
Louis Polis 


B. C. Gallimore 


Moses Abid 


Harry Gordon 


Jacob Weintraub 
Rutherda Reich 
Louis E. Reich 


A. C. Napier 


Louis Moroni 
Lewis Delconte 
Charles Farris 
Oscar Beasley 
[o— De Bernardi 
Morris Baum 


Philip Okin, 
alias J. Spar 
alias Harry Cohen 


(June, 1929) 


CHARGE 


Violation Postal Laws and 


spiracy 


Con- 


Conspiracy 


of the mails to defraud 
of the mails to defraud 


of the mails defraud 


of the mails defraud 


of the mails to defraud 


Use of the mails to defraud 


Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 


False oath and concealment of assets 


Concealment of assets 


Violation of Postal Laws 


Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 


Embezzlement 


Conspiracy & concealment of assets 
Conspiracy & concealment of assets 
Conspiracy & concealment of assets 
Conspiracy & concealment of assets 
Conspiracy & concealment of assets 
Conspiracy & concealment of assets 


Vio. Postal Laws 


Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


SENTENCE 


year parole 


1 year parole 


year parole 


2 years suspended 


1 
1 


year in Atlanta Penitentiary 


year in Atlanta Penitentiary 


3 years in Atlanta Penitentiary 


18 months in Atlanta Penitentiary 


18 months in Atlanta Penitentiary 


4 years in Atlanta Penitentiary 


4 months in Preston County Jail 
4 months in Preston County Jail 
Fined sum of $200 


1 year 1 day Atlanta Penitentiary 


90 days in Kane Co. Jail 


10 months Dayton Workhouse 


year (suspended) 
year (suspended) 
year (suspended) 


year State Reformatory 


year 1 day Leavenworth Pen. 
year 1 day Leavenworth Pen. 
year 1 day Leavenworth Pen. 
year 1 day Leavenworth Pen. 
year 1 day Leavenworth Pen. 
year 1 day Leavenworth Pen. 


year 1 day Atlanta Penitentiary 


Note—In the case of Emil Moroni, Johnson City, Ill., additional sentence of 2 years and $10,000 fine was 
pronounced against Emil Moroni who was convicted in May, 1929. 


Total Convictions from June 1, 1925 to June 30, 1929—759 
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Your Debtor May Face Ruin 
(Continued from page 14) 


have since established plans of a simi- 
jar nature. 

Some companies charge the policy- 
holder a small service charge for the 
privilege of paying premiums on the 
instalment basis. One company 
charges 25 cents per instalment, sub- 
ject to a maximum of $1.50 per pol- 
icy, while another company increases 
its annual. premiums 3 per cent. in 
order to defray the handling charges 
involved. 

Other companies, however, are not 
making any service charge at all, but 
are collecting the instalments on 
what is known as the short rate basis. 
According to this plan, 40 per cent. 
of the premium is collected in ad- 
vance for three months’ coverage. At 
the expiration of the first three 
months an additional charge of 30 
per cent. of the premium is made 
and the remaining 30 per cent. is col- 
lected at the end of six months, or 
is divided into two instalments of 15 
per cent each, which are collected at 
the end of six months and nine 
months respectively. With most 
companies, failure to pay the addi- 


tional instalments within fifteen days 


of the due date results in the cancel- 
lation of the policy. 

The instalment basis of premium 
payment was instituted to meet the 
needs of motorists who were not able 
to pay their entire premiums in ad- 
vance. Millions of automobiles are 
owned by people of modest income 
who are accustomed to budget their 
expenses on the instalment payment 
basis. These people are able and will- 
ing to buy their insurance on the in- 
stalment basis, but are inclined to 
take a chance and operate without the 
necessary protection if the entire pre- 
mium therefor is demanded in ad- 
vance, 

The deferred payment plan un- 
doubtedly contributed in large meas- 
ure to the tremendous increase in aw- 
tomobile sales made in recent years. 
The instalment basis of premium 
payment is likely to have a like ef- 
fect on automobile insurance. 

The insuring public evidently con- 
siders automobile casualty insurance 
feasonable and helpful. The instal- 
ment plan of premium payment, for 
example, has been gratefully received 
by a great number of motorists. 


The merit rating plan, in particu- . 


lar, has proved to be exceedingly 
popular, When the plan was first 
announced it received favorable com- 


ment in many newspaper editorial 
columns,.and the plan is now gener- 
ally accepted by the public as the only 
fair method of rating motorists who 
have shown their ability to drive care- 
fully and avoid accidents. 

It may be considered fortunate that 
the type of compulsory automobile 
insurance legislation enacted some 
years ago in Massachusetts has not 
been adupted by other States. Com- 
pulsory automobile insurance legisla- 
tion, by interfering with freedom of 
contract, by taking away the funda- 
mental right of insurance companies 
to select their risks and by injecting 


39 


political considerations into the set- 
ting up of rates, seriously interferes 
with those very developments which 
have been characteristic of the pres- 
ent year. So long as the companies 
are free to manage their affairs with 
proper regulation perhaps, but cer- 
tainly without unwarranted inter- 
ference by the State, and so long as 
they continue with the development 
and extension of the principle of 
meeting every legitimate demand of 
the insuring public, there is reason 
to look for continued increase in the 
amount of insurance carried on au- 
tomobiles. 





Booklet on Credit Insurance by 


Well Known Tire Executive 


At the last annual convention of the State Credit 
Men’s Ass’n, at Dayton, O., a debate was held on the 
subject, “Is Credit Insurance Detrimental to Sound 


Credit?” 


The advocacy of credit insurance was admirably pre- 
sented by D. W. Warden, Vice President, The Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., who for years had charge of his 


firm’s credit department. 


We have reprinted a limited number of copies of Mr. 
Warden’s remarks. and will gladly send one free of 


charge to any credit executive. 


Here is a significant 


piece of literature giving the inside facts about credit 
insurance as secn by an executive officer of an outstand- 
ing firm and who has been actual credit man. 

Write today for your copy of this interesting, en- 


lightening booklet. 


‘che AMERICAN 


CreEpDitT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F.M* FADDEN., passipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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To the Editor:— 


Charging Interest on Overdue Ac- 


counts 


I am writing you in respect to the de- 
bate held at the Minneapolis convention 
on the subject of charging interest on 
overdue accounts. I heard the debate and 
I have also read the summary of the 
speeches as they were published in the 
Crepit MonruHLY. 

All my life, my work has been in bank- 
ing lines, and I assure you no bank hesi- 
tates to charge interest on a note that has 
run beyond maturity. It seems to me that 
this is the logical thing for the whole- 
salers to do; although I am not unmindful 
of the keen competition and the lack of 
co-operation amongst the manufacturers 
and the wholesalers. If these two could 
work together on their problems, I think 
it would be a very fine thing. 


A. ‘C. Burnett, 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. 


Memphis 


The Friendly Adjustment 


I was very much interested in the ar- 
ticles appearing in the August number of 
the Crepir MonTHLY in regard to Bank- 
ruptcy. I enjoyed Mr. Tuttle’s address 
on: this subject at the Minneapolis con- 
vention and thought at that time that his 
points were well taken, clearly thought 
out, and ably presented. I was also very 
interested in reading the article entitled, 
“An Unbiased Plea for Friendly Adjust- 
ments” covering an article written by 
Thomas Billig. 

The friendly adjustment appears to be 
the most practical one for escape from 
the terrific cost of administration by bank- 
ruptcy. I think both of the articles are 
very timely and very ‘fine. 

H. H. Kase, 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester. 


Likes New Department 


Your idea of having a page devoted to 
an exchange of Credit Managers’ experi- 
ences is good. It is practical and will be 
of assistance to a great number of new 
credit men. I shall be glad to do anything 
I can to be of assistance. 

Lee S. BucKINGHAM, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


New York. 


Foreign Credits 


We have been in the export business for 
a number of years and our experience in 
the Latin American countries has been 
very extensive. The article on foreign 
credit work by P. M. Haight, of the In- 
ternational General Electric Co., is so in- 
tensely interesting to us that we would 
request that you send us complete informa- 
tion on the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

In some countries we have arrange- 
ments with banks who actually buy the 
credits from us, but in other instances we 
are not insured against loss. and that is 
the reason why we would like to know 
about the Bureau in the hone of arriving 
at some solution of our different foreign 
credit problems. 

THOMAS GONZALEZ, 


J. S. Waterman & Company, Inc. 
New Orleans 


Took It Home 


Quite frequently I can get through the 
Crepit MoNTHLY along with the rest of 
the morning mail and read everything in 
it which interests me. The July issue, 
however, was so full of meat that I had 
to take it home and use a Sunday after- 
noon to digest all of its valuable infor- 
mation. 

Personally I am not so much interested 
in articles about famous and near famous 
men, although there are those who are and 
they are entitled to be pleased, but Mr. 
Justin Edgerton’s article on the Retail 
Credit Department and the article on the 
first year’s operation of the National City 
Bank’s Small Loan Department hit me 
where I live. 

‘Congratulations and best wishes for 
your continued usefulness and happiness. 

Freas B. SNYDER, 
Freas B. Snyder & Co. 


Upper Darby, Pa. 


Cover Criticised 


I have before me Crepir Montuiy for 
August. I must say that the picture on 
the cover, which is supposed to represent 
a credit man at his desk, shows him to be 
rather a stupid looking individual. 

I should think if we are going to put 
pictures of this kind on the covers, we 
should endeavor to do the thing right, or 
not at all. 

J. W.. FirzGeravp, 
William Iselin & Co. 
New York 


Industrial Loans 


Ne derived much pleasure from reading 
as article on industrial banking by Hay- 
den Strange in the July issue of the 
Crepir MontrHiy. Our company has re- 
cently entered the business of making in- 
dustrial loans, but we have found it very 
difficult to secure books covering this 
business in a comprehensive manner, from 
the practical standpoint. 

A. L. GoLpsTeIN, 
Fidelity Finance Co., Inc. 


Dallas 


’ 


Wanted, a “Credit Manual” 


We are opening a new branch and I am 
anxious to provide the man in charge of 
credits with a copy of the Credit Manual 
and Diary for 1929. 

Do you suppose you could secure one? 
If so, please send it along. 


Philadelphia. 

[It was necessary to tell this correspond- 
ent that the Credit Manual and Diary 
for 1929 has been out of print for several 
months. It may be, however, that his cry 
for help will be answered by some reader 
of the Crepir MontHiy who has more 
than one copy of the book and could sell, 
lend or give it to a brother in distress.] 


B. T. ji 


Service, 100 Per Cent. 


Let me call your attention to an at- 
tendance record that I believe is hard to 
beat in the whole history of the National 
Association of Credit Men since it was 
started in 1896. 

Edgar L. Ide, Kellaway-Ide Company, 
Los Angeles, is now rounding out twelve 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


years in Association work without ever 
having missed a monthly meeting, Dp 
rectors’ meeting, Executive Committe 
meeting or Convention. One Directory 
meeting occurred while Mr. Ide was com 
fined to the hospital, but he prevailed upop 
his friends to allow him to attend. Ip 
1917, he was elected assistant secretary; 
in 1919 secretary; and in 1925 president, 
He was a National director 1927- 29, 


S. P. CHAsg, 


Los Angeles Credit Men's Assn 
Los Angeles 


The Way to Dream 


Every business is seeking methods of 
reading future needs in view of present 
day conditions and there is something of 
a scramble among the different depart 
ments of a business to see who is to he 
given the privilege of doing this important 
work. It falls logically to the Credit De 
partment, and it is up to the Credit Man. 
ager to decide whether he is going to be 
on order checker and collector, or a leader 
in the broader field of Credits, Economics, 
and Business Service. 

Men sleeping on their backs have night- 
mares. They dream best on their feet, 
with eyes open looking forward. Only 
we don't call — dreams but visions. 


L. WILLIAMSON, 
ction ‘Association of Credit Men 
Atlanta 


Assimilate the Immigrant 


The Crepir Monrury article. “Dia- 
monds or Pebbles” by Secretary of Labor 
Davis, impels me to say a word on the sub- 
ject as I have had the privilege of work- 
ing in the U. S. Immigration Service. . .. 
There is no constructive effort on the part 
of our Nation to assimilate the immigrant 

.I therefore advocate: 

(a) Compulsory school attendance for 
all immigrants for a period from one to 
three years. regardless of age, unless they 
can prove by passing an examination that 
they know English and know something 
about American history, civics, etc. 

(b) Strict appliance of the immigration 
quota to all immigrants without exception. 

JosepH A. Marcus. 
New York 


Articles Useful 


I have just finished reading the July 
issue of the Crepir Monruiy. If the 
standard of the magazine can be kept up 
to that issue, you will have a wonderful 
response. 

It may be that I was in a more recep- 
tive mood than usual, but I certainly en- 
joyed the issue, and I am making good use 
of some of the articles. 

The Crepir MonrHLy is better than 
ever, and you have my congratulations and 
hearty support. 

Epwarp ‘DeGroot, 
Grand Rapids Credit Men's Assn. 


Grand Rapids 


Credit Monthly Index 


One of our members made an inquiry 
recently as to whether or not the National 
Office had ever thought of preparing an 
index of the contents of the CRrepiT 
Monroy for a six months or yearly 
period, 

He states that he is a close student of 
the Crepir MonTHLyY and very often has 
an occasion to refer to articles which have 
previously appeared in the magazine. 

We are pleased to be able to say that 
we receive favorable comments on 
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out ever fy Caepit MONTHLY, and as this indicates 
ing, De that the articles are becoming increasingly 
omimittee | interesting to credit managers, I know that 
directory you will also be pleased to hear it. 


Nas Com 3 M. PAuvL, 

led upon Boston Credit Men’s Association 
end. Ip Boston 

-cretary; [The Crepit MONTHLY maintains a card 
resident, § index at its editorial offices, One Park 
-29, Avenue, New York, which readers are 
ASE, welcome to consult in person, or by tele- 
n's Asem e or letter. The magazine is also in- 


dexed in the Industrial Arts Index of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, available in most 
public libraries.—Ed. | 

snibilicieiaialleatiabasnie HEN you have a loss under any policy of in- 


thods of Saserested . surance, your chief interest is in immediate 
present : ‘ : : 
thing of The article on “Sales Instinct and Cau- §f and fair settlement of the claim. 
depart- tion” by Justin H. Edgerton in your July : ‘ 
is t Be Wf mumber was weil done. I get the Cxzorr ff This comenny er has sone to settle all claims 
mportant MontTHLY regularly and read over the promptly and tairly, without attempting to evade 
edit De & things that are of interest to me. This responsibility on any technicality. 
lit Man. icle was one of the most interesting I 7 ‘ . “ 
1g tol i oo. read. ’ The results are discernible in the uninterrupted in- 


a leader Samuet H. Moss, _ crease each year in underwritings—from $821,000 
onomics, pre ae nee Se in net premiums in 1900 to $42,000,000 in 1928. 


New York. 
ye night: —————___—_———— 
- oul Steady Progress United States Fidelity and 
; y 7 ‘ 
sions. I greatly enjoy reading the Crepit ar ty i 
SON, MonTHLY, also the Executive Manager’s Gu an Co pany 
redit Men Monthly Letter, and I firmly believe there with which is affiliated the 


has been a great improvement in both. 





The articles appearing in these publica- : : 
tions are not only timely but oR art Fidelity 6 Guaranty 
t and instructive and I am convinced that ; ; 
—) you are making steady progress along these Fire Corporation 
t I i lines. I wish you continued success. BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
the sub- __ F. S. HuGues. ; . . 
f work U. S. Federal Reserve Bank. Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies in United States and Canada 
rice... Boston. 
the part bee ie ibe : 
amigrant Practice Interest Charging Policy 
ance for The policy of charging interest on past bearing whatever on the soundness of the this respect as we are, but we have found i 
1 one to due accounts has been a practice in our policy, but is used more or less effectively it very much better to put in our effort i 
less they business, adopted some years ago. We in-_ with the creditor, whose competitor, it is with high grade substantial firms, thus ' 
tion that variably charge it, and only occasionally claimed, does not charge interest. having nothing to bother us after the sale ; 
omething waive it when unable to convince the cus- Some sellers who are opposed to such is made and the goods manufactured and 
; tomer of its equity. The customer who ob- a policy feel that it is unsound for the _ billed. ' 
nigration jects to it most seriously, of course, is the reason that the customer who accepts the James L. KALLEEN, : 
xception. one who is inclined to be unreasonable, and charge reasons that as long as he is pay- ; ; Paper Package Company i 
cus. ina very few cases where the status of ing interest, he may as well take additional Indianapolis, ; 
future relationship is involved the charge time in making payment, and therefore ena lpe nicsieniia 
is waived. causes his creditor to assume the function 000 : : 
In most of these cases, we find the cus- Of a banker. Just at this point, it is most A $6,955, Credit ; 
tomer is more careful thereafter to see OPportune to present the debtor with an HE faith of an American industrial ' 
that his account is paid at maturity or very interest-bearing note for the extension of leader in the ability and willingness 
the July nearly so. Where the opportunity is time desired. i 2. of war-torn European countries to pay ' 
If the afforded for a personal interview with the Frep. G. KELLocG, their debts, expressed at a time when both 
kept up customer charged, it is nearly always pos- "ee face Morris Sanford Company. Europe and America were in the throes of 
ronderful sible to convince him of its equity and still Cedar Kaptds. war deflation, has been fully vindicated. 
tetain his good will and patronage. Dirt aiih ac aac On July 28, 1919, when the Kepublic of 
- i oo The responsible debtor should know that a: Gaenbitein- ta Credite Poland ‘was only a few months old and be- 
ainly en- capital is invested in merchandise or com- 8 fore its borders had been finally determined, 
good use modities for economic distribution, that the We shall be very much interested in Samuel M. Vauclain, then president, now 
— margin between purchase price and selling reading the articles appearing in your chairman of the board of the Baldwin 


‘ price is calculated to cover the cost of do- Experience Exchange. Our Credit De- Locomotive Works, sold $6,995,000 worth 

tions and ing business and return a reasonable net partment is very small; in fact, we do not of locomotives to the new and struggling 
profit on the capital invested, based on support such a department as a separate republic on credit. Poland was in dire 

ee terms of settlement fixed by the seller. The unit of our business. We do, however, need of railroad equipment. The Baldwin 

s . result of a credit sale is an open account look over your publications and bulletins works was in need of new business, since 
representing all these factors, called an ac- and value our membership in the local industry at that time was slowing down 
count receivable. If the money value rep- branch of the National Association of rapidly. 


resented by the account receivable does Credit Men. Mr. Vauclain’s contract, which called for 
Not return at the expiration of the net The credit efd of our business is handled _ the delivery of locomotives of a heavy type 
- inquiry settlement terms, a part of the net profit in a very simple way because it does not at Danzig, was the first American agree- 
National omes a loss, and any loss of a reason- seem to require a great deal of effort. ment entered into by Poland and was the 
aring an able average return on capital investment Of course, we try to eliminate question- first on a credit basis to be concluded, both 
Crepit § Nuneconomic. Therefore, since the charg- able accounts from our sales efforts, there- as to performance and as to payments of 

r yearly ing of interest on past due accounts would fore, eliminating collection letters and the principal and interest. : 
compensate for a part of this loss, I be- other detail that goes with trying to collect In acknowledging receipt of the check 
udent of leve it an economically sound credit policy. bad accounts. for Poland’s final payment of $995,000 
ften has A common argument offered by the We have not followed the proposition of | William de Krafft, treasurer of the Bald- 
‘ich have debtor is that no one else charges him in- assuming that a certain percentage of busi- win Locomotive Corporation, declared that 
rine. terest after the net due date. even after he ness that we secure, we can take on a_ without exception each payment of prin- 
say that admits that the charge is fair. This po- gamble. We can realize that many other cipal and interest had been made on or be- 
on. the sition on the part of the customer has no businesses are unable to discriminate in fore the day of its maturity—N. Y. Times. 
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- Court Decisions and Washington Notes 


Formerly Distributed as the Vigilantia Bulletin by the National Association of Credit Men 


Bankruptcy 


DISCHARGE. Debts Created by Fraud 
or Embezzlement in Fiduciary Capacity. 

In this action plaintiff sought to recover 
a money judgment upon obligations al- 
leged owing to the plaintiff. Plaintiff was 
a general insurance agency and defendant 
its agent. As such agent he received pre- 
miums for insurance policies and failed 
to remit the same to plaintiff as was his 
duty. Also plaintiff endorsed a check 
drawn by defendant which turned out to 
be bad, defendant having no account. 
Plaintiff was required to reimburse the 
bank which had cashed the check. Plain- 
tiff requested defendant to sign a note 
for the amount of the check and the 
amount due on the premium and sent him 
a blank note for the purpose, but he failed 
to sign the same. Deiendant was later 
adjudged a bankrupt and was discharged. 
The question was whether defendant 
could be discharged as to the items now 


sued on by the plaintiff. The Bank- 
ruptcy Act provided in part: “A dis- 
charge in bankruptcy shall release a 


bankrupt from all of his provable debts, 
except such as; * * * (second) are 
liabilities for obtaining property by false 
pretenses or false representations; * * * 
or (fourth) were created by his fraud, 
embezzlement, missappropriation, or de- 
falcation while acting as an officer or in 
any fiduciary capacity; * * *”. 

Held, that under these provisions the 
two items sued on were not dischargeable 
in bankruptcy. The check item came un- 
der the second subdivision and the pre- 
mium item came under the fourth. Guern- 
sey-Newton Co. wv. Napier. Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington. 


* * * 
Insurance 


CREDIT. Whether Insurer Was En- 
titled to Deduct Collection Expenses. 


Plaintiff sued on a policy of credit in- 
surance, alleging that plaintiff had assigned 
to the defendant invoices in the sum of 
$25,295.05 and that prior to the commence- 
ment of the action the defendant had real- 
ized on its total of invoices so assigned 
to it the sum of $25,295.05, together with 
interest. but had failed to account for 
$2,529.50, being ten per cent. of the amount 
of the invoices assigned and sought recov- 
ery of that amount. Defendant admitted 
the allegations of the complaint, but 
claimed that the sum withheld by it rep- 
resented reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses of collection and attorney's fees in- 
curred in the process of the collection of 
the invoices. The policy provided in part: 
“If the net amounts realized by the com- 
pany on invoices assigned to it, as pro- 
vided above, shall exceed the sums paid 
or to be paid to the Assured, the Company 
shall refund the net excess”. Defendant 
claimed that “net amounts realized” meant 
the amount realized less expenses neces- 
sarily incurred in connection therewith. 


Held, for the defendant. There is no 
reason why the term “net amounts real- 
ized” should not be given its ordinary and 
usual meaning, which is that the net 
amount realized is the amount remaining 
after deduction of the expenses incurred 
in the collection of the claims. Wishner v. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. Supreme 
C ant of Wisconsin. Decided April 30, 
1929. 





Banks and Banking 
CHECKS, FORGER 

Whether Drawers’ Negligence Barred 
Claim Against Bank for Payment of 
Forged and Altered Checks. 

This was an action to recover damages 
for the payment by defendant bank of 
forged and altered checks. Plaintiffs con- 
ducted a meat market and bought pro- 


_ visions from well-known wholesale dealers, 


including Swift & Company, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company and Morris & Company. 
Plaintiffs had a checking account with the 
Commercial Trust Company, now merged 
with the defendant bank. Plaintiff's book- 
keeper made out all checks for the payment 
of bills from the wholesale dealers, and 
wrote the name of the dealer and the 
amount of the check on the checks and 
stubs, and had one of the firm members 
sign the checks. Instead of writing the 
proper names of the dealers on some of 
the checks, the bookkeeper simply wrote 
“Swift” or “Cudahy” and one of the part- 
ners signed the checks in the belief that 
they were intended for the dealer whose 
name they bore. However, the bookkeeper 
left a space before the name and then, 
after obtaining the partner’s signature, in- 
serted an initial, thus making the name “C. 
Swift” or “C. Cudahy”, endorsed these 
names and his own name on the back of the 
checks and presented them to the paying 
teller in the bank, who cashed the checks 
for him. He converted the money to his 
own use. The bank was notified of the 
forgery within one year after the return 
of the vouchers. 

Held, that plaintiffs could recover. 
Plaintiffs may have been negligent in 
drawing the checks and making the forg- 
eries and alterations possible, but their 
negligence was not the cause of the failure 
of duty on the part of the bank in paying 
the money to the bookkeeper without proper 
identification of the payees and of their 
purported signatures. The loss by the 
bank was induced by its trust in the un- 
worthy bookkeeper, rather than negligence 
of the drawers. Gutfreund v. The East 
River Nat. Bank. Court of Appeals of 
N. Y. Decided May 28, 1929. 


* * * 


DEPOSITS. TRUSTS, RECEIVERS. 


Whether a Depositary Bank was Liable 
for Misappropriations by a Receiver of 
Trust Funds Deposited Therein. 


Plaintiff was surety for one Joyner who 
was receiver of Midland Casualty Com- 
pany. As such receiver he opened an ac- 
count with defendant bank and from time 
to time deposited in this account funds 
coming into his hands as receiver. Joyner 
defaulted in his accounts as receiver and 
absconded. The Chicago Title and Trust 
Company was appointed in his stead. 
Plaintiff paid the amount of the defalca- 
tions and became subrogated to the rights 
of the successor to the receiver. The basis 
of this action was the claim that Joyner 
drew checks against the account in favor 
of the bank in payment of his personal 
obligations to it and for his own personal 
use which the bank paid with knowledge 
of such facts. It appears that Joyner drew 
a number of checks and signed them in- 
dividually and not as receiver, but still the 
bank paid the amount of the checks out 
of the receivership account. The vice- 
president of the company who was related 
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to Joyner approved this practice and some 
times wrote the word “receiver” after Joy. 
ner’s signature. At this time the vice 
president knew that some of these checks 
were drawn to pay personal debts of Joy. 
ner. Other checks were personally drawn 
by Joyner as receiver but the bank bene. 
fited by reason of their payment. T 
were drawn to pay personal debts of Joy. 
ner to the bank. Still other checks were 
issued by Joyner and cashier’s checks were 
issued by the bank to Joyner personally, 
Other checks were drawn by Joyner as 
receiver, but were payable to his ow, 
order individually and so endorsed by him 
Still other checks were drawn by Joyner 
as receiver to cash or currency but were 
endorsed by other parties. 

Held, that the bank was liable on all of 
the above mentioned checks, except those 
which were drawn to cash or currency and 
endorsed by other parties. As to the lat 
ter there was nothing to indicate that the 
checks were not being used for receiver- 
ship purposes. As to all the others the 
bank was liable for the misappropriations 
effected thereby. Massachusetts Bonding 
& Ins. Co. v. Standard Trust & Savings 
Bank. Supreme Court of Illinois. 


* * * 






Contracts 


MUTUALITY. Certain Agreement 
Held Void for Lack of Mutuality. 

This was an action to recover the sum 
of $45,650. because of the failure of de 
fendant to make deliveries of ice under 
the terms of an alleged contract said to 
have been entered into between the parties 
on the 21st day of March, 1924. Defend- 
ant was engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing and selling ice, both at retail and 
wholesale, in the Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Queens and Kings. By the terms of the 
alleged agreement, defendant was obliged 
to sell to the plaintiff, between May 1, 
1924, and April 30, 1925. all the ice used 
by the plaintiff up to 100 tons a day, at 
$2.50 per ton. Part of the agreement read 
as follows: “that for and in consideration 
of the mutual agreements herein contained 
the Ice Service Co., Inc., hereby agrees to 
sell * * * to the Nassau Supply Co., Inc, 
100 tons of ice each day * * * at $2.50 per 
ton, and the said Nassau Supply Co., Ine, 
hereby agrees to purchase from the said 
Ice Service Co., Inc., all the ice used by 
them up to 100 tons, payments for same 
daily.” In the lower court, the plaintiff, 
after a jury trial, recovered a judgment 
for over $16,000. Defendant appealed. 

Held, judgment reversed. By the terms 
of the alleged agreement, the plaintiff 
could refuse to purchase ice and the de 
fendant could not recover damages. Plain 
tiff could take one ton of ice, or no ice 
whatever, as it saw fit. The contract was 
unenforceable and void. for lack of m 


itv. Nassau Supply Co.. Inc., v. Ice Ser 
vice Co., Inc. N. Y. Sun. Ct. Appelate 
Div. Ist Dept. Decided May 24, 1929. 


* * + 


RESCISSION. Minors. Whether 4 
Minor’s False Representation Barred Right 
of Rescission. 

Plaintiff, a minor. purchased an auto 
mobile from the defendant on an_ instal 
ment contract. He paid down $150. m 
cash and turned in an old car valued at 
$450. Twelve days after because of al 
leged fraud of defendant and _ because 
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plaintiff was a minor he disaftirmed the 
agreement, restored the automobile pur- 
chased and demanded the return of his 
old car and $150. in cash. The defendant 
refused to comply with the demand and 
plaintiff brought this action through his 
guardian ad litem. Judgment was ren- 
dered for the plaintiff. On appeal it was 
contended that in view of the fact that 
at the time the agreement was entered 
into plaintiff falsely represented to the 
defendant that he was 22 years of age; 
he should not have been permitted there- 
after to disaffirm the contract. 

Held, that defendant’s contention was 
untenable. The authorities do not contain 
any intimation that fraud of the nature 
of that practiced by plaintiff will have the 
effect of preventing a minor from disaf- 
firming a contract. Williams v. Leon T. 
Shettler Co. Court of Appeals, Calif. 
2nd App. Dist. Div. 1. 


* * * 


GUARANTY OF ACCOUNT. 


Goebel entered into a contract with plain- 
tiff by which Goebel was to act as agent 
for plaintiff and receive upon consignment 
certain goods, mainly fertilizers. Plain- 
tiff not being satisfied with Goebel as a 
credit risk required that he procure the 
execution of a guaranty contract. This 
contract was signed by defendants and is 
admittedly a guaranty of performance and 
payment, and contained a clause by which 
defendants as guarantors consented to ex- 
tensions, renewals, etc. Goebel died March 
24, 1926 and at that time there remained 
goods in his hands and accounts due and 
owing to plaintiff. Held that it is appar- 
ent that the contract entered into by de- 
fendants made them primarily liable. They 
guaranteed performance of the contract in 
payment of any amount due to plaintiff. 
The liability of defendants being that of 
principals, it was not affected by the fail- 
ure of plaintiff to file a claim against the 
estate of Goebel. Judgment for plaintiff. 
Swift & Co. v. Geraghty et al. Sup. Ct. 
Wis. Decided June 24, 1929. 


* * * 


Miscellaneous 


CORPORATIONS. Officers. By- 
Laws. Contracts. Enforcibility of a Five 
Year Contract of Employment of a Cor- 
poration President Where Removed by 
Board of Directors in Accordance with 
By-Laws. Whether Contract Against 
Public Policy. 

Plaintiff sought to recover from the de- 
fendant, a Delaware corporation, damages 
for breach of a contract under seal, em- 
ploying plaintiff as its president and as the 
president of subsidiary corporation from 
October 1, 1924 to December 31, 1929 at 
the rate of $25,000. per year, payable in 
equal monthly instalments. Plaintiff 


Claimed that he was removed from the 


presidency by the respective Boards of 
Directors in 1926 and that no salary had 
been paid from then on. Defendant ad- 
mitted the contract and that it was au- 
thorized by the Board of Directors. It 
likewise admitted the ouster and the non- 
payment of salary. It claimed, however, 
in avoidance of liability, that its by-laws 
and those of the subsidiary both provided 
at the time the contract was made that the 
president could be removed without cause 
by a vote of the majority of the Board of 
Directors and that, therefore, plaintiff’s 
removal was in strict conformity with the 
by-laws and that the by-laws were by im- 
plication a condition of the contract; and 
that, further, the contract was void as 
against public policy. It appeared that the 
by-laws were amendable bv affirmative 
vote of a majority of the Board of Di- 


rectors. On this basis plaintiff claimed 
that the making of the contract of employ- 
ment was a pro tanto supersession of the 
by-laws. 

Held, that plaintiff could recover. The 
contract made by the defendant pursuant 
to the express authority of its Board of 
Directors which had express power to 
amend at will the by-laws of the defend- 
ant, modified, in its legal effect, all incon- 
sistent by-laws and prevailed over them. 
Further, the contract was not against pub- 
lic policy. Montgomery v. Realty Ac- 
ceptance Corp, U. S. Dist. Court, for the 
Dist. of Delaware, Decided May 2, 1929. 


* * * 


TAXATION (State). License Tax. 
Constitutionality of South Carolina Act 
Levying Additional License Taxes on 
Owners or Operators of Five or more 
“Chain Stores.” 

The State of South Carolina passed an 
act which provided “That any person, firm, 
corporation or association operating or 
maintaining within this state under the 
same general management, supervision or 
ownership five (5) or more stores or 
mercantile establishments shall pay an 
annual license tax of One Hundred Dollars 
($100.) in addition to all other license 
fees or charges, for each store, or mercan- 
tile establishment in the state for the privi- 
lege of operating or maintaining such 
stores or mercantile establishments.” Plain- 
tiffs were firms and corporations includ- 
ing foreign corporations which had been 
authorized to do business within the state, 
and had paid the additional license taxes 
levied under this provision because of the 
operation by them of five (5) or more 
“chain stores’. This action was brought 
to recover the amounts paid under protest 
on the ground that the taxing provision 
was unconstitutional under the equal pro- 
tection clause of the federal and state con- 
stitutions. 

Held, for the plaintiffs. The provision of 
the act levying the additional license tax 
was violative of the equal protection pro- 
visions of the state and federal constitu- 
tions. The classifications set up by the 
Act, for the sole purpose of raising rev- 
enue, was unreasonable and arbitrary. 
Southern Grocery Stores, Inc. v. Query. 
Court of Common Pleas of S. C., Co. o 
Richland. 


* * + 


CARRIERS. 


Held that it is almost a universal rule 
that the bill of lading must be produced 
before delivering a shipment of goods, and 
the carrier has the right to require it, and 
if it delivers the goods without production 
of the bill of lading, it does so at its peril 
but the rule is not invariable. It is within 
the power of the carrier, without incurring 
liability to deliver good to the true owner, 
whether he has a bill of lading or not, and 
without surrender of the bill of lading. 
Delivery of a bill of goods to the agent of 
consignee or any other person entitled to 
possession thereof, who has been authorized 
to receive the same, relieves the carrier of 
liability. Carter v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
ro Co. Sup. Ct. Ark., Decided June 24, 
1929. 


* * * 


NOTES. 


The first defense is that plaintiff ex- 
tended the time of payment of the notes 
for a good consideration and without con- 
sent of an accommodation endorser. Held 
that there is no evidence justifying a con- 
clusion that the bank at any time made any 
binding agreement or promise to extend the 
time of payment of these notes; it simply 
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refrained from prosecuting the notes. So 
long as the holder reserves the right to 
proceed thereon at any time, he does not 
discharge the endorser. If he merely re- 
frains from suing, the endorser is not dis- 
charged. The rule is that an accommoda- 
tion endorser is entitled to have the en- 
gagement of the principal debtor preserved 
without variation in its terms. The reason 
for the rule is that his right must not be 
affected upon the maturity of the indebted- 
ness to make payment and by subrogation 
to the creditor’s place to at once proceed 
against the principal debtor to enforce pay- 
ment. Defendants’ other points were de- 
cided adversely. Judgment for defendant 
reversed. People’s Nat'l Bank of Pulaski 
v. Hewitt. N. Y. Sup. Ct. App. Div. 3rd 
Dept. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


These notes are supplied by George 
C. Shinn, attorney-at-law, Wéilkins 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Tax Matters 


The General Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue recently gave a tax 
opinion involving net losses to be deducted 
from gross income, under the Revenue 
Act of 1928. The opinion states: 

“Where a building on which there 
was no storm insurance was extensive- 
ly damaged by a hurricane, but not 
entirely destroyed, and was later re- 
stored to its former condition, the de- 
ductible loss is the same percentage 

of the depreciated cost or March 1, 

1913, value, as the case may be, which 

the destroyed portion is of the entire 

property. Such loss is deductible in 
its entirety in the year of the storm, 
even though the amount expended in 
that year toward restoring it to its 
former condition was a small amount 
as compared to the amount expended 
in the succeeding year for that pur- 


pose.” 
« « * 


Increase in Freight Traffic 


According to the American Railway As-.- 
sociation, freight traffic handled so far 
this year by the railroads of this country 
has been the greatest ever carried by them 
in any similar period, with indications of 
a continuation of heavy freight movement 
for the remainder of the year. 

Actual loading of revenue freight for- 
the first twenty-seven weeks this year, ac- 
cording to the report, amounted to 26,- 
505,770 cars, an increase of 1,193,050 cars, 
or 4.7 per cent. above the same period in 
1928. 

Owing to the rapid maturing of the 
crop, the grain movement from the south- 
west began in heavy volume around June 
25, earlier than it did last year. The 
signs all point to a continued increase in 
freight traffic, which ordinarily spells 
prosperity. 

a: @ “* 


Credit Retrenchment 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
advises the adoption of a rigid investiga- 
tion of credits, as outlined in a pamphlet 
which has been published, entitled “Retail 
Grocer’s Problems;” which is available 
free from the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

The pamphlet suggests that the services 
of local retail credit bureaus be investi- 
gated by every merchant doing a credit 
business, to ascertain whether he can utilize- 
them to advantage. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































Credit Responsibility 
Includes the Careful Cashing of Checks 


By Frederick P. H. Siddons 


Sec., American Security & Trust Co., Washington 


EFINITIONS have always in- 

terested me, principally because 
sO many interpretations are some- 
times given a word that the public 
comes to have an entirely different 
conception of its meaning word from 
that given in the dictionary. This is 
true of the word “character.” To 
my mind, one of the best of the dic- 
tionary definitions is, “the combina- 
tion of properties, qualities or pecu- 
liarities which distinguishes one per- 
son or thing or one group of persons 
or things from others; especially the 
sum of the inheritance and acquired 
ethical traits which give to a person 
his moral individuality.” 

As to how character shows itself 
in business, I like to believe that it 
is best displayed in the make-up of 
the business as a whole and of the 
individuals who control and manage 
it. 

In a corporation risk, the credit 
analyzer should carefully study the 
characters of the leading spirits 
within the organization. Are they 
normal in their habits, careful about 
their associates and sincere in their 
business dealings? If not, they are 
likely to exercise unfortunate influ- 
ences upon their subordinates, and 
the corporation is not a good moral 
risk. This principle can likewise be 
applied to business partnerships or to 
the single owner of a business. 


Credit Foundation 


It has taken us a long time to learn 
that—although capital and capacity 
help to build credit—the foundation 
of all credit is character. 


The stupendous business losses 
suffered in past years by various com- 
panies are strikingly shown in the 
figures furnished by the National 
Association of Credit Men in its 
Credit Protection drive. The suc- 
cessful operations of the Credit Pro- 
tection Fund have tended, without 
doubt, to stiffen the character of 
debtor merchants. 


All of us realize that in our busi- 
ness development today, we must 
have a sound credit policy. At its 
best it must include character for if 





the seller is tempted, because of the 
desire for increased business, to treat 
character carelessly, sooner or later 
his business fails. 

This sound credit policy which in- 
cludes character suggests the ques- 
tion, from what sources can infor- 
mation be obtained on character? 
First, ask these questions: Has the 
credit applicant a reputation for hon- 
esty? Has he good habits? Is he 
diligent in business, frugal and punc- 
tual? 


In order to discover whether or 
not he is honest, do not rely merely 
on whether he discounts or pays 
promptly. Ask of those who have 
dealt with him, whether they have 
ever had any indication of sharp 
dealings or dishonesty. Personally, 
[ should prefer to deal with the 
known dishonest person—where at 
least 1 am on solid ground—rather 
than with the too shrewd, over sharp 
man who nears the border of dishon- 
esty but may never step completely 
over the line. 


It is not so difficult to discover 
whether habits are good. Ask the 
seeker of credit accommodation for 
personal references and check them 
carefully. 1 do not mean those per- 
sonal references where it is the nat- 
ural thing for the ones referred to 
to give a good account of their 
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friend. They must be what I term 
“impersonal references” from whom 
a true picture and a complete record 
can be obtained. 

Finding whether the applicant jg 
diligent in business comes best by a 
study of the business itself. The 
general appearance of the premises 
and personnel often brings out the 
evidence. Do we not often hear of 
the successful man that his business 
is distinctive? He has imbued it 
with his character, and through dilj- 
gent work, has brought it. favorably 
before the public eye. 

I need not dwell long on the ques- 
tion of frugality and punctuality, 
Both, unquestionably, are character 
builders and character indices. Fru- 
gality has been for years one of the 
outstanding marks of character so 
often reflected in the successful man. 
To find whether the moral risk has 
that particular trait, ask him to de- 
scribe how he lives and what he has 
been able to put aside. If nothing 
has been accomplished in this line, 
he is probably a luxury loving indi- 
vidual who has given scant attention 
to his personal matters, and sooner 


or later he and his creditors will suf- 
fer. 


Care in Cashing Checks 


Having discussed how character 
displays itself in business, I should 
now like to mention one practice in 
business which has something to do 
with character building—the practice 
of cashing checks for the public. 

When a business renders this serv- 
ice to the public, it always considers 
that a percentage of loss will occur 
and, in order to protect itself, often 
carries insurance. The result is that, 
in many instances, more worthless 
checks are cashed by retail stores 
than ever before. When business 
houses do not exercise the same care 
that a bank does about cashing 
checks, the policy has an adverse 
effect upon the business from a credit 
viewpoint. 

It will be a genuine public service 
and an aid to business character 
building, if more stringent rules than 
in the past are adopted about check 
cashing. The public will come to 
realize the necessity of being scrup- 
ulous about checks, in order to have 
this service rendered; and conse- 
quently character and credit will im- 
prove. 
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Protect Our Bank Credit 
(Continued from page 10) 


again becomes acute he always turns 
to larger doses. Credit thoughtlessly 
used always begets more credit. 
Every Credit Manager knows of 
more instances of men in business 
who have failed through too liberal 
credit policies, than from too strin- 
gent ones. For eight years since 1921, 
we have been financially convalescing, 
so to speak, not completely cured of 
the pain of 1921, but told by our 
financial doctors that if we will watch 
our diet, control our habits, avoid the 
excesses of that period, then we can 
recover. Carefully, surely, and slow- 
ly, we have recreated in the United 
States an era of tremendous indus- 
trial prosperity, by watching the cred- 
its and keeping them liquid. Frozen 
bank pouches and inventories have 
been gradually thawed out until in 
1928, thanks in part to a fine, efficient 
railroad system, we have established 
the credit base and a volume of busi- 
ness activity practically upon a cur- 
rent basis. How important, then, it 
is that we avoid the inflations that 
brought on the pains of 1920 and 


1921. 


In the present situation we are all 
one—bankers, business men, farmers, 
laborers. Our future happiness and 


, Prosperity depend on our tolerance, 


patience and co-operation. We can 
each of us in his respective line con- 
tribute his part to the world’s read- 
justment and stability. And it seems 
to me that it is our duty, as bankers 
and Credit Managers to keep that 
degree of credit liquidity which makes 
for a wholesome business situation. 


Fire Insurance Rate 
Goes Down 


CHART prepared by the Na- 

tional Fire Insurance Co., of 
Hartford, shows that, while living 
costs all along the line have increased 
since 1913, the average rate for fire 
insurance has decreased 17 per cent. 
—a fact worth knowing when insur- 
ance is being discussed by Credit 
Manager and debtor merchant. Dur- 
ing this period when the average an- 
nual rate for fire insurance has gone 
from $1.04 to $.86, foods have gone 
up 49 per cent., house furnishings 
38 per cent., fuel 62 per cent., build- 
ing materials 63 per cent., building 


costs 100 per cent., and wages in in- 
dustries 101 per cent. 


The explanation given for the 17 
per cent. decrease in the fire insur- 
ance rate, in spite of a gain in fire 
losses of 134 per cent. and in burn- 
able values of 203 per cent., is that 
business methods are more efficient ; 
more insurance is carried in propor- 
tion to the value than formerly; 
greater volume of business is being 
handled; fire prevention activity has 
improved construction, protection, 
and housekeeping on the average ; and 
fire losses, while running higher in 
dollars than in 1913,’ are doubtless 
less in volume of material destroyed. 
It is also stated that the proportion 
burned has not increased as much as 
burnable values. 


Addresses W anted 


This column is read by some Credit 
Managers before any other feature of the 
magazine. Any member of the National 
Association of Credit Men can have names 
listed herein. He has only to send the 
names to the secretary of his local Associa- 
tion of Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., 
Credit Protection Department, N. A.C. M., 
One Park Ave., New York. Members are 
requested to mention the line of business 
as well as the last known address. 


BERKEN’S, formerly 1031 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

BOOKOUT, R. E., painter and decorator, form- 
erly 50 Ney St., San Francisco. 

BOYAJIAN, M. H., formerly Bridgewater, Mass. 

BUSHNELL BROS., formerly 1636 Howard Ave., 
Chicago. 

BUSICK, R., painter and decorator, formerly 320 
E. 39th St., Portland, Oregon. 

CARMAS, SAM, prop., Diana Candy Works, 3190 
Grand River Ave., Detroit. 

COUGHLIN, JOHN HENRY, formerly employed 
by Frigidaire Co., 540 Fairfield Ave., Bridge- 
port. Last at 1 Bilyard St., Devon, Conn. 

DOW, EARL, painter and decorator, formerly 
1650 Sacramento St., 1550 Post St., 427 Ninth 
St., San Francisco. 

DYER, FAY, painter and decorator, 
3055 Seevers St., Dallas. 

FOUTS, OTTO R., Candy Jobber, formerly 
seasons, on last heard of in Los Angeles. 

JONES, -» painter and decorator, formerly 
723 Gartuid Ave., Akron. 

MASTALIR, JOSEPH, formerly Kodaks & Sup- 
plies business, 1534 Second Ave., N. Y. 

NORARI, HARRY, Prop. Royal Home Improve- 
ment €o., formerly at 4514 Lancaster Ave., 
Phila. 

PRINCE, CARLOS M.., formerly of Sustaqe de 
Cuba. Reported at 537 W. 148th St 

PUTMAN, W. J., formerly in coal business and 
general "trucking, 73 Garfield St., Struthers, 
Ohio. Reported moved to Youngstown. 

RACINE, E. J., formerly operated a garage at 
El Paso, Texas. 

RANSOM, H. P., painter and decorator, formerly 
at 203 Irving St., Toledo. 

ROSSIER, L., formerly operating as Manhattan 
Trucking Co., 1205 Nelson Ave., N. Y. Now 
said to be in vicinity of Albany. 

SCHAIBLE, J. HAROLD, also known as Harold 
Sharpe, formerly of Birmingham, Ala. 

SIMMONS, oe J.) or ALEXANDER, (J. 1.), 
formerly operating Alexander-Simmons Motor 
Co., 2314 Colonial Ave. and 2610 Granby St., 
Norfolk, Va. Reported moved to Washington. 

SIMON, A. M., formerly operated Simon’s Dept. 
Store, 2112 Jefferson St., Los Angeles. 
Later addregses, 3332 Lexington Ave. and 7150 
Cyril St., Chicago. 

SMITH, W. J., formerly with W. J. Smith Silk 
Co., located at 10 E. 33rd St. and 1461 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y 

WILGRIST, INCORPORATED, located at 5522 
Fifth Ave., Brooklyn. 


formerly 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


Get the MOST out of 


your insurance agent 


Do you regard him merely 
as the “payee” when pre- 
miums come due? Or are 
you availing yourself of his 
expert advice on construc- 
tion problems,—fire pre- 
vention, sanitation, etc.? 


His counsel is worth money 
to you. And it may be had 
for the asking. GET it! 


Look up the “Springfield” 
Agent in YOUR town. 


Springfield Fire and 


Marine Insurance Co. 


80 years of Property Protection 


Springfield, Mass. 





Listo 


will be Your 
Lifetime 


FRIEND 


Look for the 


Center- Turn 
PENCIL 


Listos, with the famous locked- 
im center-turn mechanism will 
revolutionize writing for you. 
Its perfect balance, (no-top- 
heaviness) light weight and 
flexibility (made of the same 
non-metallic material as fine 
fountain pens) and knurled 
lower barrel (insuring sure, 
easy grip) leave the fingers, 
hand and forearm confortably 
relaxed and efficient whether it 
be 9:00 A.M. or 5.00 P.M.— 
buile like a jack—strong, sim- 
ple and durable—no soldered 
parts; only one rivet. Split, 
spring-tension point assures per- 
fect lead control. “Built-in” 
finish improves with handling. 
Once you use a Listo you will 
never be without it for pocket 
or desk. 


Priced at DOc 


Order by Color: Black, Red, 
Blue, Green, Brown or Fancy. 
Address: Dept. H. 


Listo Pencil Corp. 


Alameda, California 
CHICAGO: 202 S. State Street 


Eastern Representative: 
HAROLD E. SEEGER CO., Inc. 
343 Broadway New York City 


"Insist on the Center-turn Pencil” 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of August 15, 1929 


ro LAWRENCE WHITTY 


V. Price & 


Exec. Mgr., Sec. and Treas. 
STEPHEN 1. MILLER 
One Park Ave., New York 


ice-Pres. WILLIAM FRASER 
J. P. Stevens & Co. 


Eastern Division ons 
E. PAUL PHILLIP: 
One Park Avenue 
New York 


Asst. Exec. Mgr. 
E. PAUL PHILLIPS 
One Park Ave., New York 


Vice- 
HENRY H. 
The Kawneer Co. 


tral Division 
BRACE BENNITT 
33 So. Clark St. 


Company 
Il. 
Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Ave., New York 


Vice-Pres., E. D. ROSS 


Pres. 
HED n SreteeRenoen Co. 


estern Division 
Oo. S. DIBBERN 
512 Oceanic 5 
San Francisco 


Note: A, C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham C. M. 
A. Pres., T. C. Buckshaw, Doster, Northing- 
ton, Inc.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 321- 

Lincoln Reserve Life Bidg. 


Mont; Montgomery A. C. M. _Pres., 
Max Eisenberg, Loeb Hardware Co.; Sec., 

M. Holloway, Credit Re rting Co., 419 Shep- 
herd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur Walker. 


ARIZONA, rhoenix—Arizona Assn. of Credit 
Men. gree Boge M. Ahigren, Standard Oil 
Co.; Lindsley, Arizona Assn. 
Credit Sey 607-9 Security Bldg. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. M. 
= F. 'S. Lacey, Reynolds-Davis Grocery 
Co.; Sec., Sid Stewart, Stein Dry Goods Co. 


Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. Pres. 
Elliott Tucker, Fletcher Coffee & Spice Co.; 
Sec. L. L. Lauck, Little Rock —?, Co.; 
Asst. Sec.-Megr., Mrs. L. Periman, 207 Enter- 
prise Bldg., 5th and Spring Sts. 


Los Angeles C. M. 

Pres., mention, oa on 
aie Inc.; Secy., S. Chase, 111 W. 7th 
St.; Asst. Sec., Geo. we Elder. 
Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. are Reloh x 
Fisher, American Trust Co.; 4 Sec., _—— 
Probasco, Sturgis, Probasco & McClean, ( 
corres. should be addressed to Asst. Sec.-Mgr.) 
Asst. Sec. & Megr., R. S. Thomson, 627 Central 
Bank Bldg. 


San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Tree & 
Credit _ of San Diego. Pres., D. S. Simi- 
son, Izer-Davis Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 
578 "Spreckles Bldg. 
eat Francisco—San Francisco A. C. M. Pres., 
ee « Kern, Crocker First Natl. Bank; Sec., 
Walker, 512-514 Oceanic Bldg., 2 Pine St. 


ay a a; nan 


COLORADO—Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 

= Pres., Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug 

; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. 

me or aren A. C. M. Pres., 1? BR Helowe, 

Ridenour, Baker Mercantile Co.; a WwW. 

Everett, Armour Co.; Asst. ~~ Ss. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—Conn. State Credit Assn., 
State Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New Haven 
Bank, New Haven; State Secy.,. . H. Dono- 
van, 23 Temple St., New Haven; Ct. Service 
Depts. for all Conn. Assns. 


eters cs port A. C. M. Pres., E. 
Merrill Beach First Natl. Bank; Sec., Arthur 
C. Macy, The Raybestos Co. 
Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. Pres., E. E. 
Ogren, Eb Works, New Britain, Conn.; 
Sec., rentis, Merrow Machine Co., 
Harton’. 


New Haven—New Haven C. M. A. Pres., 
Wm. E. Fertman, The G. & O. Mfg. Co.; 
Sec., Russell H. DeBaun, The Chas. W. Whitt- 
lesey Co. 

Newer My M. 
J. Newcomh, M. 

_ J. Trunkey, BR G. 
t. 


Pres., Frank 
tos ¢ Sons, alma -3 Secs, 
Dun Co., 36 N. Main 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, os on— Washing- 
ton A. C. M. Pres., L. atts, Standard 
Oil Co.; Sec., John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Credit Assn. of North- 
ern Florida. Pres., D. J. Lanahan, Standard 
Oil Co.; Sec., W. B. Oliver, 906 Atlantic Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

Miami—Southeastern Credit Assn. of Florida. 
Pres., C. W. Van Loose ham, Miami Dail 
Heraid; Sec.-Mgr., F. Hathaway, 27 27 'N. 
Miami Court. 


Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pre. 
Bryan-Keefe & Co.; Sec., S. 
Box 138. 


Keefe, 
bX P. O. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. 9h i 
M. Millians, Ernest L. Rhodes Co.; L. 
Williamson, 305 Chamber of tae "Bhis. 
Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., C. J. Davis, 
Happ Bros. Co.; Sec., C. E. owten, Mh dt Con- 
unental Trust Co.; . Corres. Sec., . Birch, 

r 

Savannah—Savannah C. M. A. Pres., F. B. 
Vincent, Citizens’ & Seeginee Natl. Bank; mail 
to Savannah C. M. Secy. ee C. Cummings, 
c/o J. C. Pierce, Baile ierce, 301-15 
Bay St. 


IDAHO—Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. L. 
Streeter, 208-209 McCarty Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. 
Henry W. Clausen, C. D. Osborn Co.; Sec., 
J. F. O’Keefe, 1400 Midland Bldg., 176 W. 
Adams St. 

a A. C. - Pres., F. W. Sim- 
mering, J. W. Osgood & Sons, Inc.; Sec., M. 
A. Simpson, Bradstreet Co. 
Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. Pres., Hugh C. 
Garver, c/o Pioneer Creamery Co.; ™ 
Willis Peterson, c/o Chamber of Commerce. 
Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., i ee O’Conner, 
Commercial Natl. Bank; ™ . Sehmer, 
317 S. Jefferson St., ond te 
Quincy—Quincy A. C, M. Pres., 
Suhren, Moorman Mfg. Co.; Sec., 
geb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 


Rockford—Rockford A. C. M.. Pres., J; 
Duel, Empire Co., Ltd.; Sec., W. T. a 210 
Stewart Bldg. 
fovtnetnlt—Roricataté A.C 

Lambers, H. Travers Brea: Co., 414 E. 
Monroe St.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. A. Mueller 
Co.: Asst. Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 


John O. 
Frank Roth- 


Pres., O. F. 


INDIANA—Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
wp C. N. Atkins, Raphael Bros. Dry Goods 
0.; Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 612 Old Natl. 


Bk. Bldg. 

Ft. Wa Ft. Wayne A.C. M. Eres. Walter 

Moellering, Moellerin Surely Co.; Sec., S. E. 

Brink, 306 Standard Bldg 

Indianapolis—Indiana lis A. iS M. . 

Ulysses Jordan, Fishback Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Mer- 

ritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank Bldg. 

South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. Pres., A. 

H. Tyler, enpierd Oil Co.; Sec., D. A. Weir, 

412 J. M. Bidg. 

Terre oe Haute A. C. M. Pres., 

a J. Glynn, Turner Glass Co.; Sec., Henry 
Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., 
C. F. Sutor, Chittenden & Eastman Co.; Sec., 
Jesse L. Thomas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. Pres., 
t. D. Nicoll, The Churchill Drug Co.; Sec., 
Milo O. Hanzlik, Barnes, Chamberlain, Hanz- 
lik & Thompson, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


Davenport—Tri-City Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., 
Dave Murray, Johnson Flour Co.; B. 
Betty, 1001 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Des Moines—Des Moines C. M. A. iat L.._D. 
Ramsey, F. Brody & ; Sec., E. Nei- 
man, 820 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., Byron 
Kent, Largomarcino Grupe Co.; Sec., W. F. 
Grady, R. G. Dun & Co. 


Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. M. Pres., Mr. 

E. B. Van Ordstrand, Standard Oil Co.; Sec. 

. Bohm, Sioux City Iron Co.; Asst. Sec., 
A. Lucey, P. O. Box 748. 


Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. 
peg. Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co.; Sec., 
Jordan, 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. 


“? 
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KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres 
Alvah Conner, American Refining Co.; Exeg 
Sec. & Mgr., John W. Thomas, 820 City Nat) 
Bk. Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington C. M. 
Pres., Sterling D. Coke, Van Daren Hes 
Co.; Sec., Mrs. E. Mae McGarry, 28-29 North. 
ern Bank Bldg. 

Louisville—Louisville C. M. A. . Cc. W. 
White, Logan Company; Sec., Schasiiay 
3rd Floor Kenyon Bldg.; Asst. i 
Kessler. 


LAR AMA, New Orleans—New Orleans C, y 

A. Pres., Geo. Te Albert Mackie 

Co., Ltd.; Sec., J, Bartlette, 608 Louisiang 
Bldg. ; Asst. Sec., Tobie S. Cobb. 

Shreveport—Who. Credit Men’s Ass’n. Goode Oe 
Chas. H. Thurmond, Lee- aye D 

x and Mer., John A. oh, to 223 re 

g- 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. & 
Pres., Edwin Sonnehill, L. ig & Bros., Ine; 
orningstar, 3} 
Geo. J. Lochner, 


Sec. & Exec. Mer., Ira L. 
West Redwood St.; Asst. Sec., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Frank S. Hughes, Federal 
Reserve Bank, 30 Pearl St.; Sec., J. M. Paul, 
38 Chauncy St. 

S eld—Western Mass. A. C. M. Pres, 
Hart, Wetmore-Savage Elec. Sup 

Mgr.; Sec.-Mgr., Morton, 616 State 

Bldg., 

Worcester—Worcester A. C. M. Pres 

Zimmerman, Graton & Knight Mfg. Cos 

John Miller, 311 Main St 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres, 
H. L. Newman, Detroit Insurance Co.; Sec., 0. 
ae Montgomery, 1282 First National Bank 

g- 
Flint—Flint A. C. M. Pres., John H. Wer 
G. W. Hubbard Hdwe. iy s See, 
Marske. 123 Paterson Bidg., S. Saginaw & oi 


cua Rapids—Grand Rapids C. M. Pres., 
C. Oom, Tische-Hine *Co.; Sec., Bawie De 
Groot, 450-452 Houseman Bldg. 

N. Paul, 


Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres. 

Consumers Power Co.; Sec., og Cowden, 

Jackson Citizen Patriot. 

Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. _Pres., Fred 

G. Dewey, Kalamazoo Trust & Savings Bk.; 

Sec., if. Johns, 307 Commerce Bldg. 
Lansing A. C. M. Pres., Goce Li 


Konkle, Lawrence Baking Co.; Sec., R. V. De- 
Barry, The State Journal. 


Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastern Michigan A. 
C. M. Pres., R. O. Walton, Bradstreet Co., Bay 
City, Mich.; Sec., A H Cestemeenn 7 “396-30 


Millard St., Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—A. C. M. 
rior). Pres., C. H. Kelley, Kelle 
son Co.; Sec. E. G. Robie, 501 


(Duluth-Supe- 
-How-Thom- 
hristie Bldg. 

Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. M. + Pres., H. 

S. Meloni. John Peslie Paper Co.; Sec., J. 

L. Brown, 540 Baker Arcade. 

St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., W. R 
Beardsley, Tilden Produce Co.; Sec.-Treas., C. 
F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Co., 4th & Broad- 
way. 


MISSOURI, J 
Credit Assn. 
Grocery Co.: Sec., W. 
Miners Bank Bldg. 
sanees City—Kansas Cit 

C. H. McLean, Graybar 
L. Davis, 315 Hall Bldg. 
St. Joseph—St. jones C. M. A. Pres., R. E 
Roddy, Armour & Co.; Sec., R E. Moser, Grain 
Belt Mills. 

St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres., Albert 
Wagenfuehr, Boatmen’s Natl. Bank; Sec., Or 
ville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 


District Tri-State Jobbers 
res., John Henson, Henderson 
A. Van Hafiten, 28 


A. C. M._ Pres, 
lectric Co.; Sec., G 


MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming A. C. 
M. Pres., . A. Rockwell, Billings Hdwe. 
Co.; Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Staple- 
ton Bldg. 

Great Falls—Northern Montana A. C. 
Pres., R. W. Raab, Ryan Mercantile Co.; sen, 
F. J. Gies, F. J. Gies Oi Mgr., Mrs. M. 
M. Berthelote, P. O. Box 1784. 
Helena—Helena A. C. M. 

son, Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., A. 

Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., P. G. " Schroeder, 
Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A M. Pres. 
W. L. McKenney, Cg Henkle- + Hdwe. 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., V. Koupal, McKelvie Pub. 
Co., of Lincoln. 

Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. Pres., & T. 
Brammann, U. Supply Co,; Sec., G. P 
Horn, 1122 Harney Street. 
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EW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. 
M. Pres., Earl R. an Weston Elec. Instru- 
ment Co.; Sec., Wm. H. Whitney, 17 William 


St. 


NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. 
. M. Edwards, Louden Mach. Co., Inc.; ep 
GS Keleher, F. C. Huyck & Son, "General Ice 
‘ream Co. 


Buffalo—Credit Assn. of Western N. Y. Pres., 
T. H. Holmes, Air_ Reduction Sales Co.; 

Sec.-Mar., Howard C. Ferrell, 704-705 Erie 
Feecey Bank Bldg. 


—Elmira A. C. M._ Pres... Wm. A. 
Shaffer, LeValley, McLeod Kinkaid Co.; Sec., 
H. Teeter, Mandeville & Personius, 512 

a loccn Bldg. 


Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M. Pres., G. 
Swanson, Art Metal Construction Co.; Sec., 
D, F. Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


New York—New York Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres., David E. Golieb, Einstein Wolff Co.; 
Sec, W. W. Orr, 468 4th Ave.; Asst. Sec., 
John F. Otis. 


Sprtnster—Rocpeoter A. C. M. Pres., Jacque 

ers, Michaels Stern & Co.; Sec., T. E. 
G iion, Mercantile Bldg., Room 1127, 25 
North St. 


—Syracuse A. C. M. 
Porter, First Trust 
Warren St.;_ Sec., 
Clark Music Bldg. 


Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., John S. Van 
Vliet, Utica Knitting Co.; Sec., Harmon Eg- 
gers, Room 309, Arcade Bldg. 


Pres., 


Pres., Robert B. 
& Deposit Co., South 
Stanley R. Barker, 5i1 


WORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 
M. Pres., F. W. Merrick, Merrick’s Inc.; Sec.- 
Myr., W. H. Abernethy, Jt 
Bank Bldg. 


Greensboro—Greensboro A. C. M. 
Ellington, W. I. Anderson & Co.; 
Stout, Odell Hardware Co. 


High Point—High Point A. C. M. Pres., C. H. 
Marriner, Commercial Nat’l Bank; Sec., J. W. 
Fambrough, P. O. Box 609. 


1117 Commercial 


nee > > 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo— Fargo Moorhead 
Assn. Credit Men. Pres., . McCleary, 
Fargo Mill Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. E. Simonson, 
Merchants Natl. Bank. 


24 Forks—Grand Forks A C. M. 
H. Cheney, Swift & Co.; 
ects Trust Co. 


Minot—Minot A. C. M. Pres., G. Fred Brett, 
Minot Supply Co.; Sec., D. W. Owen, Minot 
Assn. of Commerce. 


Pres., 
Sec., John Vallely, 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. C. M. Pres., 
Arno A. Dorst, The Dorst Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
_ i Richey, Temple Bar Bldg., Court and 
Main Sts. 


Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., I. E. 
Stine, A. R. Duncan, Jr., Co.; Sec., D. W. 
pealey: 410 Leader Bldg.; Asst. Sec., E. L. 
arter. 


Columbus—Central Ohio Cr. Interchange & 
eeret. Bureau. Pres. R. M. Tremain, The 
- 5 E. Lamneck Co.; Sec., J. E. Fagan, 224 So. 
rd St. 


Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., J. A. Mac- 
Millan, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.; Sec., Tom 
Talbot, Jr., 629 Reibold Bldg. 


Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., Geo. M. Ben- 
der, The Union Supply Co.; Exec. Mgr., Geo. 
B. Cole, 136 Huren St. 


Youngstown- ~lomnenieme - GC. Mi Bee. 
peanick M. Wick, The Dollar Sav. & Trust 

Sec., H. B. Do le, og 12 Mahoning Nat'l 
Bank Bldg.; Asst. Sec., O. E. Johnson. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 
A. C. M. oo Carl L. Wells, Patterson & 
Hoffman; Sec., E. Barbee, 901 Cotton-Grain 
Exchange Bide. 


Tulsa—Tulsa C. M. A. Pres., T. C. 
Swift & Co.; Sec., V. P. 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Wright, 
Wilson, 217 Tulsa 


aRCoN, Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
G. C. Blohm, West Coast National Bank; 
secutive Secretary, J. E. Breed, 471 Pittock 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Valley A. 


. Pres een H. 
mobile Co.; Sec 
sicker Bldg. 


Bachman, Bee Auto- 
. J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 Hun- 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. 


Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. 
Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., Charles W. 
Blosser, F. O. Box 706. 


New Castle—New Castle A. C. M. Pres., J. C. 
Miner, Home Trust Co.; Sec., Ralph A. 
Cooper, 601 Lawrence Savings & Trust Co. 


Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. C. M. Pres., 
Warren R. Humphrey, Integrity Trust Co.; 
Sec., David A. Longacre, 1503 North American 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Ashton L. Worrall. 


Seaton h—The Credit Association of Western 
Penn. Eres, S S. B. Congdon, Bank of Pitts- 
burgh; Exec. Mer., L. I. MacQueen, 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Altoona—Credit Assn. of Western Penn. Paul 
A. Kerin, District Mgr., 1413 11th Ave. 


Johnstown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., R. 
H. Coleman, District Mgr., 682 Swank Bldg. 


Uniontown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., F. 
W. Mosier, District Mgr., 701 Fayette Title 
& Trust Bldg. 


Reading—Reading C. Men’s Assn. Pres. 
aatiend Van Reed, Van Reed Paper Co., — . 
» Edwin Himmelberger, 44 N. 6th St. 


i SS State Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres., A. A. Kilmer, John L. Morgan Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Sec., eeores H. MacDon- 
ald, 400 Scranton Times Bldg. 


Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., 
W. Gordon Williams, William Bros. & Co.; 
Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 606-607 Brooks Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence — Rhode Island 


Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Ernest I. 
Davol Rubber Co.; Sec., Harry J. 
Armour & Co.; Exec. Mgr., Chas. 
Jr., 87 Weybosset St. 


Kilcup, 
Bryden, 
E, Austin, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls A 


C. M. Pres., Miss Christine Olson, Sioux Falls 
Paint & Glass Co.; Sec., H. F. Eggers, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 


M. Pres. W. F. Smith, Chattancoga Medi- 
cine Co.; See. ig ee McCallum, Hamilton Nat’! 
Bk. Bldg. Suite No. 1115. 


Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. Pres., we G. 
Hunter, Littlefield-Steere Co.; Sec. E. 
re 504-514 New Sprankle Bldg., 508 Minion 
ve 


Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. Pres., A. L. 
Carter, Cudahy Packing Co.; Sec.-Mgr., E. N. 
Dietler, 206 Randolph Bldg., P. O. Box 211; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Giadys E. Hess. 


Nashville—Nashville C. M. A. Pres.. C. E. 
Baker, J. W. Carter Co.; Sec., Buford K. Har- 
mon, 707 Stahlman Bldg. 


Pres,, H. H. 
cock; Sec., Horace C. Barn- 
Box 1075. . 


Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., J. L. 
McAuliffe, Phelan Grocery Co.; Sec., , 
Higgins, 315 Gilbert Bldg. 


Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s Assn. 

Pres., R. D. Hall, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.; 

Pa E. F. Anderson, Suite 725, Santa Fe 
g. 


El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., W. P. B. 
McSain, El Paso Nat’l Bank; Sec., James T. 
Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. Asst. Sec., I. T. 

P, 


Voss, Voss & Ki 
hart, P. O. 


Clinton. 


Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. Pres., 
Singleton, Nash oo Co.; Sec., C. O. Boker. 
Casey Swasey Co.; P. O. Box 1190. 


Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., A. D. Kim- 
bell, Houston Drug Co.; Sec., Morris D. Meyer, 
433-34 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


San Antonio—San Antonio Who. C. M. A. 
Pres., om Ww. ennai San Antonio Drug Co.; 
Sec.- Henry Hirschberg, 313 Alamo 
Neel cok Bldg. 


Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres.,D. S. 
McLendon Hdwe. Co.; Sec., J. C. 
Ward-Dossett-Floyd Co. 


Wichita Fallg—Wichita Falls A. C. M. Pres., 
Alvah Conner, American Refining Co.; Sec.- 
Megr., John W. Soames 820 City National Bank 
Bldg., P. O. Box 368. 


UTAH, an: Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., A. E. Southgate, Utah Oil Refining 
Co.; Sec., C. E. West, Utah Fuel Co.; Sec.- 
Mgr. Robert Peel, 1411 Walker Bank Blag. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
M. yee. Jc A oodpasture, Service Mill- 
ing Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy 

0. 


Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. Pres. W. 
H. Bowles, Barker Jennings Hdwe. Corp.; 
Sec., Mrs. M. A. Blair, Credit Interchange & 
Adjust. Bureau. 


Dodson, 
Pruitt, 
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Ren Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. _Pres., 

Joyner, Swift & Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Shelton 
N. Tweeter 1210 Nat’l Bank of Commerce 
Building. 


Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 
E. Talman, Amer. Natl. Bank; 
J. P. Abernethy, 305 Travelers Bldg. 


Carter 
Sec.-Megr., 


Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., T. H. Beas- 
ley, Beasley-Boon Co.; Sec.-Treas., H. W. 
Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Pres., 


J. J. Hayes, Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. 03 
Sec., Peter Balkema, 360-61 Colman Bldg. 
Spokane. Spokane Merchants Association. Pres., 
C. G. Gamble, Crane Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg, 


Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A. of Tacoma. Pres., 
Walter Ely, Lake Park Creamery; Sec., Ed- 
ward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1270. 


WEST_ VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 


Pres., Evans Omar, are Refrigera- 
tion Co.; See. .. C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 


Charleston—Charleston * M. Pres., R. B. 
Perry, Lewis, Hubbard & See sot Ira 
W. Belcher, 406 Capital City Bank Bldg 


Clarksburg—Central West Virginia Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc. Pres., R. J. Hartley, 
Clarksburg Wholesale Co.; Sec.-Mgr., U. R. 
Hoffman, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 


Huntington—Huntington A. C. M. Pres., Mar- 
tin V. Chapman, Pure Oil Co.; Sec., C. C. 
Harrold, 1200 Huntington First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg., 12th Floor. 


Parkersburg—Parkersburg-Marietta A. C. M. 
Pres., A. P. Thomas, Leidecker Tool Co.; Sec., 
. W. Wandling, R. G. Dun & Co., Parkers- 
murg, W. Va. 


Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres., A. F. 
Schramm, Wheeling Coffee & Spice Co.; Oper- 


ating Mgr., E. K. Pfeil, 719-20 Central Union 
Bldg. 


Williamson— Williamson A. C. M. Pres., C. W. 
Hays, Mingo Lime & Lumber Co.; Sec., C. W. 
Matheny, Williamson Bakery. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C 


M. Pres., A. L. Waffle, Commonwealth-Repor- 
ter; Sec., L. N. Richter, A. P. Baker Agency. 
Mail to P. O. Box 313. 


Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin-Michigan A. 
Cs. Freese « V. Nichols, Morely-Murphy 
Gas ; Sec., C. W. Shekey, 123 No. ashington 


Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. Pres., A. H. 
Lambeck, Mechanics Natl. Bank; Sec., James 
G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. M. Pres., 
Albert H. Marsh, First Nat'l. Bank; 
Chas. D. Breon, 311-12 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Why is He in Trouble? 


N Adjustment Bureau manager 
sends to the Crepir MonTHLY 
a circular which he found accidentally 
enclosed in a letter from a delinquent 
debtor. He suggests that a prize be 
offered to anyone “who makes the 
best guess as to why the merchant 
is in difficulties.” The letter, evi- 
dently from a race track tout, reads 
as follows: 
My Dear Sir: 
Once again you have the opportunity to 


go along on several smart plays at New 
Orleans in the near future. 

In order to gain mutual confidence for 
later plays at Maryland will ask you let me 
know at once your attitude regarding a 
transaction Saturday, March 23rd, at Jef- 
ferson. 


I assure you a square deal and will ex- 
pect the szsne. 










































































































































The Dollar 





Hours 


“Most Careers Are Made Or Marred in the 
Hours After Supper”"—Was the Recent 
Statement in a New York Newspaper. 


Every wide awake business man knows that the after-supper hours ate 










CREDIT MONTHLY 












the dollar hours—and that what he does with his spare minutes in the 


Just as the most successful business organi- 
zations today are those which watch small- 
expense leaks and take advantage of profits 
on even the cheapest by-products so is the 
most successful man the one who watches 


the minutes of his spare time and turns these - 


minutes into profitable account through 
spare time study. 


Take a list of any fifty outstanding business 
leaders in the United States today and you 
will find two very pertinent facts. They 
have invested a reasonable portion of their 
spare-time in well-planned study—and they 
know credits. Charles E. Mitchell, chairman 
of this country’s largest bank, received his 
early training in commercial credit work. 
The assistant to the President of the United 
States went through years of credit training 


Dr. Frank A, Fay 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit, Derr. 9 


One Park Avenue 
New York City. 









Will you kindly mail me in- 

formation concerning the fol- 

lowing courses: (Check course 
desired). 

“Basic Economics” 

“Credits and Collections” [1 


hour or two preceding bedtime determines largely his success or failure 





—and considers this training invaluable. A 
score of such examples could be given. 


The statement President Hoover made when 
he was Secretary of Commerce that the time 
is fast approaching when the man who 
doesn’t know credit won’t know business 
should be repeated and repeated until it has 
been read by every business man in the 
country. With over 90% of all business 
transactions conducted on credit and with 
the economics of credit underlying prac- 
tically every phase and principle of business 
can there be any single plan of action as 
valuable as a study of credits? 


The National Institute of Credit course in 
Credits and Collections is designed to give 
a most thorough and extensive knowledge 
of credit in the shortest time possible. The 
course is scientific and practical and can be 
immediately applied in your daily credit 
work. It exercises the mental faculties and 
augments business judgment. 


The Credits and Collections course is 
ideally suited for spare time study. You 
should get more information about the 
course and learn how you can turn your 
spare minutes into dollar hours through the 
study of credit. By the clock hands at left 
it is opportunity time—-sign and send in the 
coupon to the National Institute of Credit, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The future <= 
in WORLD TRADE 


One Park Avenue 
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NEW lines of communication and air routes to 

all corners of the globe have within a decade 
brought the i off the world closer together. 
Further development of the factors of safety will 
enable American business to take full advantage of 
the markets beyond its territorial confines. 


While the risk of transporting persons and 
property will diminish, rhe risk of doing business on 
credit will remain. Offsetting this risk are safety 
factors already in force and available to exporters of 
to-day. The ledger experience of leading traders 
in all lines, as well as the Moral Suasion Service— 
an effective help in the collection of delinquent 
accounts,—is available to you through the 


FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


National Association of Credit Men 


You cannot afford to play a lone hand in Export Credit 


New York, N. Y. 
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barrier and opening up 
new thoroughfares —the 
Peace Bridge is designed 
to give the utmost secur- 
ity for the traffic it is 
destined to bear. 

Of al sturdiness is 
the colossal structure 
Insurance, founded upon 
sound principles and of- 
fering security under the 
severest stress. 

The Red Royal Shield 
on an insurance policy 
means security first. 


EWING GALLOWAY. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD) 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


_ NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. : 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Law & Hamilton, Mgrs. H. R. Burke, Mgr. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL. 





